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NEW BOOKS—FOR SUMMER READING 





Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp 
By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY, Author of ‘‘ Recreations in Botany.” Illustrated by BENJAMIN LANDER, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


9 The Missionary Sheriff 
Being Incidents in the Life of a Plain Man who Tried to Do His 
Duty. By Octave THANET. Illustrated by A’ B. Frost and 
CLIFFORD CARLETON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Descendant 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
The Mistress of the Ranch 
A Novel. By FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Pursuit of the House-Boat 
Being Some Further Account of the Doings of the Associated Shades, 
under the Leadership of Sherlock Holmes, Esq. By JoHN KEN- 
DRICK BANGS. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. (Ready May 25.) 


Leonora of the Yawmish 
ANovel. By Francis DANA. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Sweet Revenge 
A Romance of the Civil War. By F. A. MITCHEL. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. (Ready May 25.) 


Post Svo, 





HARPER’S CONTEMPO- 
RARY ESSAYISTS. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1.50 





A ee 
THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS 
A NEW NOVEL 


Y By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head 
A Novel, By W. D. Howe ts. [Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


The Green Book; 


Or, Freedom Under the Snow. A Novel. 
Author of ‘*‘ Black Diamonds.” 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


The Well-Beloved 


A Sketch of a Temperament. By THomMas Harpy. 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A Loyal Traitor 


A Story of the War of 1812, By Jamgs BARNES. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Saint Eva 


A Novel. By AMELIA PAIN (Mrs, Barry Pain). Witha Frontispiece 
by Sir EDWARD BuRNE-JONEs, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


By MAaurus Joxal, 
Translated by Mrs. Waucu. 


With Etched 


Illustrated, 





By MARK TWAIN, 


New Library Editions. 
From New Electro- 
type Plates. With 
Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.75 each. 
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By CHarRLes DupLEy 
WARNER. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 





A New Novel by the Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal.” 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


Author of ‘* Summer in Arcady,” ‘‘ Flute and Violin,” ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” etc. Cloth. 


By James Lane Allen, 


12mo. Price, $1.50. 


THE FIRST EDITION IS IN THE HANDS OF THE BOOKSELLERS. A SECOND EDITION IS NOW PRINTING. 
‘“* What impresses one most in this exquisite romance of Kentucky’s green wilderness is the author’s marvelous power of drawing word pictures that stand 


before the mind’s eye in all the vividness of actuality. Mr. Allen’s descriptions of nature are genuine poetry of form and color. 


strongest, and most beautiful of Mr. Allen’s novels.”—The Chicago Tribune, 


his is the longest, 





SUMMER IN ARCADY. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ The Choir Invisibie.” 
Cloth. 16mo. $1.25. 
‘“ Fresh, powerful and engaging.”—The Times-Herald, Chicago. 
THREE SAILORS’ YARNS. 
THE PORT OF MISSING SHIPS. 
And Other Stories of the Sea. By JOHN R. SPEARS, 
With a specially designed cover. Cloth. 16mo. $1.25. 


ON MANY SBAS. 
The Life and Exploits of a Yankee Sailor. 


By FREDERICK BENTON WILLIAMS, Edited by his friend, 
WILLIAM STONE BOOTH. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“The entire book bears the stamp of truth, and in this age of literary 








shams that is a crowning merit.”—New York Herald. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN BERIAH. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe,” 
‘* The Armourer’s Apprentices,” ete. Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.25, 
MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 
IN THE TIDEWAY. 
By MRS. F. A. STEEL, Author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters,” 


‘* Miss Stuart's Legacy,” ‘‘ The FMower of Forgiveness,” ete. 
16mo. Cloth. Gilt Top. $1.25. 


* A piece of evenly brilliant writing.”—The Tribune, New York. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 
A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


**The novel is strong in its plot, in its characters, and in its gra 
multiplicity of historical facts.”—The Outlook. ee 





A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


Author of ‘‘ Taquisara,” ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” The Saracinesca Series, etc. Cioth. 


By F. Marion Crawford, 


12mo. Price, $1.25. 


The characters are Americans at Lucerne. The interest of the book turns on the question of divorce. Nearly Ready. 





FIFTH THOUSAND. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. $4.00. 


TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA, CONGO FRANCAIS, 
CORISCO, AND CAMEROONS. 
By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations. 


** Not for many a day has there appeared so fascinating and altogether 
remarkable a book of travels as this.”—The Tribune, Chicago. 
*No more thoroughly interesting book on African travel has yet been 
written, not even by Stanley.”—Hvening Transcript, Boston. 








AMERICAN HISTORY, 
As Told by Contemporaries. By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Harvard University. In four volumes. 
Vol. I. Era oF CoronizaTion (1492-1689). Ready in June. 
Vol. II. Buripine oF THE RepusBiio (1689-1783). In preparation. 
Vol. III. Narionat Expansion (1788-1845). To follow. 
Vol. IV. Weve or THE Nation (1846-1896). Zo follow. 


GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
The Relation between the Establishment of Christianity in Europe 
and the Social Question. 
By HENRY S. NASH, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. Ready. 


The aim of this book is to show how the establishment of Christianity in 
Europe foreordained the social question. 


THE VOLCANOES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
A reading lesson for Students of Geography and Geology. By 


ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, Professor of Geology, University of 
Michigan. 








THE MYTHS OF ISRAEL. 
The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and Explanation of its 


Composition. 
By AMOS K. FISKE, Author of ‘‘ The Jewish Scriptures,” ete. 
Cloth. 12mo. 1,50. 


The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into the myths 
and fragments of myths of which it is mainly composed, and explains their 
significance and bearing in the literary and religious development of the 
Hebrew people. Just ready 


ROCKS, ROCK-WEATHERING AND SOILS. 


By GEORGE P. MERRILL, Curator of Geology, U. 8. National 
Museum, Professor of Geology, Corcoran Scientific School and 
Graduate School of the Columbian University. Fully illustrated. 
8vo. Cloth. $4.00 net. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 
By FRANK J. GOODNOW, Professor in the University of Oolum- 
bia. Published for the Columbia University Press. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50 net. 


“A scholarly, thoughtful and independent criticism of municipal expe- 
riences, and the plans now urged to better municipal conditions. The volume 
,2 - aaa valuable one to close students of municipal affairs.”—The 

ook, 


THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
By LUCY M. SALMON, Professor of History, Vassar College. 
12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


“A model of painstaking effort, and what is more, it is the only work in 
any language that even professes to discuss the subject in a truly scientific 
manner. Yet it isa book for every home, and not merely for the student of 
society.” —Chicago Tribune, 





CITIZEN BIRD. 


Bird Life for Beginners, 
Cloth. 12mo. Ready Shortly. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of “ Birdoraft,”.and 
Dr. ELLIOTT COUES, Author of ‘‘ Birds of North America,” etc. 

A delightful book for the young people who are making their first study of bird life. It is a narrative 
guide to the principal species of North American birds, fully illustrated by drawings from nature, pre- 
pared especially for this work. There are also chapters on the anatomy, economic value, habits, etc., of 
the different species, and a field key. 





WILD NEIGHBORS. 


A Book About Animals. By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
Cloth. 16mo. Ready shortly. 


Ten illustrated chapters on the homes, haunts and habits, etc., of wild 


als, their mode of capture and methods of training them in captivity. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF AMERICAN INSECTS. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor of Entomology in the College 
of Agriculture and Mech. Arts, New Hampshire. Cloth. 16mo. 
n preparation. 


| A fully illustrated account of what has been observed to be the history of 
&@ number of the more common American insects. 





THE MACMILLAN COFMPANY; 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Ways that are Dark* 
The Cat and the Cherub. Stories by Chester Bailey Fernald. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

Tue Chinese war, in so far as it pictured itself to the 
American imagination, was a huge laundry affair. In vain 
did we inform ourselves of the number and variety of their 
troops, in vain did we watch their battles on paper and think 
of their 400,000,000 souls, their impressive history, their in- 
stitutions, their vast social system. We could but see them, 
hordes of them—Sam Lees and Hoo Tongs,—as the tidings 
of war came fast, dropping their flat-irons, wrapping their 
chemises about them and their “pants,” and with their 
swinging sleeves and wavy legs and slapping shoes, flopping 
off to fight. So do our poor imaginations halt and strive 
with the little they have seen. So do we go begging for a 
Chinese Empire, from door to door, where we leave our cuffs 
and collars. 

@Aa. 


As a human being, at least from a narrow, civilized point 
of view, the Chinaman has always seemed a kind of cari- 
cature of the rest of us. He is a sardonic grin at humanity. 
Too much like ourselves, we dimly conceive, not to be taken 
seriously, half vexing, half amusing, we let him iron the 
queer little rings we mortals of a western world wear patiently 
around our necks. We go to his theatres to see the play of 
his seeing a play. The hazy literary atmosphere of an opium 
joint appeals to us, and then, of course, there are his tea 
and jades and dragons and myths and things; but an in- 
stinct, or superstition, or 5000 years—there is no telling 
what,—keeps us incorrigibly aloof from John Chinaman. 
We confine ourselves to abusing him, or to saving his soul. 
It makes little difference which, so far as John is concerned. 
Street-boys and gospels—are they not both the same to 
him? He is the genius of Imperviousness. 


@aA. 


The spirit of this imperviousness has at last been 
caught with rare success. Mr, Fernald has caused it to pass 
before us. He has made it a haunting thing. The first 
Chinaman we see shuffling down the sidewalk is bound to be 
followed by it. Let him disappear—he rounds the corner 
into romance and murder and passion and mystery. It is 
only the spiritual touch that can give to brutality its supreme 
brutishness. ‘The Pot of Frightful Doom” is but a pot 
until an artist touches it; and ““The Man Who Lost His 
Head” is as prosaic for all practical purposes as though 
he had one. Chinamen who cut off the heads of their 
wives’ admirers are dull enough while they are doing it, or 
before they have done it, or because they have not done it 
before—except in a book. Being murdered is uninteresting 
until Stevenson writes it up, and the poetry of it, the imag- 
inative bearing, the spiritual force of it, is actually brought 
out. One never has time to appreciate being murdered. 
Murdering people is no better. One is always too preoccu- 
pied, too much wrapped up in detail, to get at the soul of 
the thing, to really see what a fine tragedy one is in, and 
what an important part he plays, and how everything is con- 
nected with everything, and how interesting one really is. 
Crime has no distinction of itself. Murder is a mere crunch- 
ing of something by something. The most vivid impression 
of the criminal Chinaman, so far as he is dealt with in Mr. 


Fernald’s book, is this crunching impression—the matter-of- ’ 


factness of murder to a Chinaman, its soullessness, his kill- 
ing people with ennui. He kills a man, forsooth—happens 
to think of it as he goes along. Something drops. Then he 


* See portrait on page 358. 





passes on—bored, probably, when he comes to be killed 
himself. 


@a. 


To the spiritualized imagination of the Occident, there is 
a revelation, a new conception, in this deadness to death. 
It is one of the most striking effects that Mr. Fernald could 
possibly have produced—John Chinaman the masterpiece of 
matter. By dint of inference and atmosphere he brings out 
the humor—the essential humor of tragedy and religion— 
from the Chinaman’s point of view. The conversion of 
High Rob is one of the best jokes in the book; and Hoo 
King, poor, anxious father, bound to find his child to save 
his cat, is as sad and funny and astounding as could possibly 
be desired. But Mr. Fernald has done more than to dis- 
cover some new and delightful villains for us. He has re- 
vealed, at the same time with this imperviousness of the 
Chinaman, the flicker of something behind it, the something 
which, for the lack of a better name, is called his soul. One 
does not soon forget the humanity and insight of the second 
story, the exquisite idyl of a knot-hole—Pyramus and Thisbe 
in Chinese,—by the walls of the Important Town, before the 
Cruel Thousand Years. Nor does one forget the Cat and 
the Cherub. 

@a. 


It is a question whether one can ever feel quite acquainted 
with a child until he sees it loving and lugging something. 
If it is something rather big andcuddling and bungling, like a 
cat—so much the better. What with the mutual protection of 
it, the mutual embarrassment and endurance of it, the peek- 
ing by each other, the squeeze and being squeezed,—there 
is but one result possible to a normal man—taking the 
whole picture up into one’s arms and being scratched by 
the cat. Mr. Fernald—thanks to some lucky day perhaps, 
some stray and happy walk, when he ought to have been 
doing something else, or thinking of something else, or doing 
his duty and not thinking at all, like the rest of us—must 
have found himself in Chinatown, must have been scratched 
by the Cat. At all events, there came some clue to him, 
scratched or unscratched, some beautiful, evasive, sideways 
delight, some little edge of a vision—a baby’s face, and lo! 
a New Man led into Literature and Fame, and Zhe Century, 
by a toddling heathen and a cat. 

We should fail 

To give credit, 
Where credit is due, 
Not to give credit 
To the Infant Hoo. 


@A. 


Anyone who takes up “ The Cat and the Cherub,” who 
looks for one moment into the 5000-year-old face of the 
Infant Hoo, will see how reasonable this is. Almost any- 
one could write a book on a face like this. The great 
trouble would be, not to. Whether Grace Wetherell found 
the owner of all of this face, lost and left upon the pave- 
ments of San Francisco like a little chunk of ancient history, 
and brought him into the House of Glittering Things, and 
sketched him and washed him and immortalized him like the 
godsend he was, and Mr, Fernald came and saw and was 
conquered, and the story came from the picture, we cannot 
say; but we are sure that whichever of these two—the artist 
or the author—created first, one of them has transposed into 
his own particular kind of joy the creation of the other. It 
is a twice-told tale. It may be necessary, as a last resort, 


to admit that Hoo Chee the original might have been seen 
by both, and Hoo Chee—the original Hoo Chee—with his 
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chin on the balcony rail, peering down on Chinatown, would 
have made a book necessary and a picture inevitable. Even 
the hardened reader wants to write a book about him. The 
critic, the desperate critic, down in his dulled, seared heart 
has the same desire. 

It is only to be regretted from the missionary point of 
view, that Miss Wetherell should have made being born a 
heathen so dangerously attractive. Readers of average books 
will wonder a little, too, at the recklessness of the publishers 
in not saving Miss Wetherell’s frontispiece for some other 
tale of the Chinese. Mr. Fernald’s story makes pictures for 
itself. 

on. 


So far as the other stories in the volume are concerned— 
the civilized ones,—while it would be unfair to accuse the 
author of a merely Mongolian imagination, the most that 
can be said of them is that they would be very good, indeed, 
it anyone else had written them. They serve as an excel- 
lent buffer against criticism, the assertion that Mr. Fernald 
is a provincial artist, that he does extraordinarily well with 
the material which he has lived into, but can hardly expect 
success in a venture beyond. There is every reason to be- 
lieve—with or without the wager that is laid before the pub- 
lic in these added stories, that Mr. Fernald’s art can be trans- 
lated into American life, that he is too original and vital in 
his mental habit not to make of more than usual interest any 
work he may do, if only to see how he does it, or why he 
fails to do it, or how long an adjustment he will require, to 
give an inevitably creative mind its swing and final move- 
ment into power. Inthe meantime, China is big enough. 
The rest of the world—the same old blotter of a world, criss- 

. crossed and scribbled through and through and over and 
over again, weary of ourselves and blurred—are we not al- 
most written out, Mr. Fernald? And perhaps, after all, un- 
til some more of us are dead, we are hardly worth while. 

Pray bring us Hoo Chee. 

GERALD STANLEY LEE. 





Literature 
*¢ Researches Upon the Antiquity of Man’’ 
By Henry C. Mercer. Ginn & Co. 

So mucu that is utterly at variance with the facts has 
been written, in the last three or four years, concerning the 
evidence of the antiquity of man in the Delaware River 
valley, that a volume treating largely of the archzology of 
this region is taken up unavoidably with a good deal of 
doubt as to its worthiness of perusal. The question has 
been like a shuttlecock, tossed to and fro between the 
camps of the modernists at Washington and of the antiquity- 
ites at Cambridge; and now, on turning Mr. Mercer’s 
pages, we wonder if, at last, the subject is to find eternal 
rest in the scientific cemetery of a Philadelphia museum. 
Mr. Mercer’s book is disappointing. The influence of mere 
theorists has too strong a hold upon him, and, when he has 
an array of facts before him that he has himself digged from 
the caves and quarries of prehistoric folk, he fears to offend 
somebody by too confident an expression of opinion in any 
direction, and so leaves the reader hopelessly in the dark as 
to his own impressions. He wants to agree with all his 
friends, but alas! they differ among themselves as widely as 
the poles are apart. There .is but the one alternative: to 
take his discoveries and put your own interpretation upon 
them. 

But, on second thought, his attitude is not so strange. 
His is the -privilege of being the discoverer of the Lenapé 
stone, and its sole, lone champion. If this pictograph 
means anything—and it probably does not,—it is, that the 
Indian was familiar with the mastodon, and, as this probos- 
cidean became extinct very soon after the close of the 
glacial epoch, it follows that the Indian has been in North 
America a good many centuries. But Mr. Mercer turns 
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abruptly upon this view, and courteously but firmly declines 
to accept all other evidence pointing in that direction. This 
arises in part from exploration of too limited an area, and 
from too great eagerness to place upon record the results of 
the diggings here, which diggings elsewhere might put in a 
different light. The Delaware valley in its upper or non- 
tidal portion has been studied, but not with reference to 
the tidal portion, and the result should have been foreseen. 
The leap from the student’s desk to the professorial chair 
was too sudden; the ensuing bewilderment seriously inter- 
feres with logical ratiocination. The study of quarries and 
caves requires patience and skill, and these qualities Mr. 
Mercer exhibits; but he becomes vague when the results 
are generalized upon; and it is not to be wondered at that 
a gravel-bed should prove puzzling to him, as it is a condi- 
tion of surface geology that may deceive the very elect. 
Doubtless, if Dr. Abbott—who is the shining mark of Mr, 
Mercer’s criticisms—had to rewrite his “ Primitive Indus- 
try,” he would relegate to limbo some of his conclusions 
and decisions as to the archeological significance of speci- 
mens he has picked up; but, even after reducing his work 
most vigorously, the fact remains that a large proportion of 
instances of asserted in situ discoveries remains, and that 
the evidence of palzolithic man stands unshaken. Mr, 
Mercer, in drawing his conclusions, forgets that Dr. Abbott 
has always left it to the geologists to assert the age of 
a specified deposit of gravel, and these savants, and not he, 
proclaim antiquity. It was Dr. Abbott’s work to demon- 
strate merely a sequence of events; and the recent explora- 
tions of Mr. Volk, under the supervision of Prof. F. W. Puts 
nam, have completely.and most exhaustively verified this. 

We do not question Mr. Mercer’s conclusions as to the 
comparative modernity of the Gaddis Run quarries ; but that 
they have any bearing on the Trenton gravels, is not made 
apparent. The supposed folk that left rude implements in 
these gravels did not have to go to any quarry for material. 
The argillite quarries near Black’s Eddy have no more to 
do with the argillite implements found all over Southern 
New Jersey, than the jasper at Macungie has to do with the 
jasper at Catawba, hundreds of miles away—jasper pebbles 
that were deftly chipped into delicate arrowheads. And this 
recalls the fact that all the literature of implement-making 
that calls for small objects being blocked out from large 
masses of stone, is utter rubbish; a theory of idle museum 
loungers who have admirably succeeded in fuddling the 
whole subject of American archeology. On the other 
hand, bare facts may be dangerous. An archeologist must 
see something behind the specimens he gathers. If a broken 
stone has not a stone-breaking man clearly outlined behind 
it, the labor of that archzologist is in vain. Not an arrow- 
head but tells a story, but of late, stone implements have 
made storytellers of their discoverers; as witness the elabo- 
rate description of sewer-trench explorations which never 
occurred, as described ; and a pen-picture of a river bank 
which, in the days of the Indian, did not exist. The fact 
is, the geologists have been a good deal at fault, for all the 
confusion that has arisen because of their insistence that the 
gravels as we now find them have lain undisturbed since 
their original deposition. Those who saw the ice-gorge in 
the Delaware in 1893, know better, as to this region. There 
is many a rusty nail and fragment of glass and earthenware 
now buried under tons of gravel, to plague, it may be, the 
archeologists of the indefinite future. 

Mr. Mercer is conscientious, painstaking and full of 
energy. It is to be hoped that he will not rest until he has 
satisfied himself as to the evidence of antiquity in the Dela- 
ware valley. Others are satisfied; and, however it may 
have been in the mountains, in the lowlands man’s antiquity 
is not a whim, or a bold lie, as has been asserted; but con- 
vincingly substantial and tangible; not the baseless fabric 
of a dream. 
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‘¢ Tiunicipal Problems ”’ 
By Frank J. Goodnow, (Columbia University Press.) Macmillan Co. 

SoME TIME ago Prof. Goodnow published a work on “ Mu- 
nicipal Home Rule,” in which he argued that there was 
little prospect of reform in municipal affairs until the cities 
received a larger measure of control over their own local 
concerns. Many other persons have expressed the same 
opinion, and in the charter of Greater New York, the home- 
rule principle has been to a great extent adopted. Yet there 
are some matters, such as the police, the management of 
schools and others, which, though their administration is 
now mainly in the hands of the municipal authorities, really 
concern the whole state. At the present time, this control is 
exercised in this country almost exclusively by the legisla- 
ture, and, since that body is perpetually interfering in munic- 
ipal affairs, often to the detriment of the city. In Europe 
the necessary degree of state control is secured, partly by 
general laws which areseldom changed, but mainly by means 
of a central adminstrative body known in Efgland as the 
Local Government Board and in France as the Council of 
State. 

In the work before us, Prof. Goodnow explains for Ameri- 
can readers the system of adminstrative control thus estab- 
lished, and advocates its adoption in this country. He 
shows how, in the countries where it has been tried, it gives 
the central authorities the control of all matters of general 
concern while leaving the local corporations free as to all 
that concerns only themselves. Such an arrangement obvi- 
ates the necessity for the perpetual interference of the legis- 
lature, and there can hardly be a doubt that its establish- 
ment in this country would be beneficial. The main diffi- 
culty in the case is to determine just what matters are fit 
subjects for state interference, and what others should be 
left wholly to the local authorities; and on this question 
Prof.Goodnow has not drawn the lines very clearly. In- 
deed, his discussion lacks clearness in many places, and is 
encumbered, moreover, by a vast amount of repetition. But 
the division of power between the state and the city is by 
no means the only problem of which he treats. He de- 
votes one chapter to the discussion of universal suffrage, 
which he evidently dislikes, but which he is obliged to con- 
fess is too firmly established to be overthrown. As offsets 
to the evils which he attributes to universal suffrage, he 
looks with favor on proportional representation, and also on 
the referendum, or submission of important measures to the 
direct vote of the people. In favoring the referendum, as 
to a certain extent he does, Prof. Goodnow seems to us in- 
consistent, for what is the referendum but a direct appeal 
to universal suffrage? Another chapter is devoted to the 
influence of national parties in municipal affairs, which is 
one of the best things in the book. Other chapters treat 
of the functions of the municipal council, about which there 
is a wide difference of opinion among students of the sub- 
ject, and of the organization and duties of.the municipal 
executive. The last subject treated is that of the special 
problems arising in the government of metropolitan cities, 
the cases of London and New York being most prominent 
in the author’s mind. 

As a discussion of the machinery of municipal government, 
Prof. Goodnow’s book contains much that is entitled to con- 
sideration ; but for our part,we have little faith in mere changes 
of machinery as a remedy for political ills. No doubt, 
some forms of political organization are more workable and 
more efficient than others ; but, nevertheless, the character of 
a government, whether of a city or of a state, depends mainly 
on the character of the people who work it; and there can 
be no great and permanent improvement in American pol- 
Itics without higher ideals among the people. So long as 
the successful money-getter and the successful office-getter 
continue to be popular heroes, our politics and our national 
life generally will continue to need elevation; and not un- 
til the American people pay to honesty and intelligence the 
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respect they now pay to wealth and office, will the corrup- 
tion and incompetence now so common in our public life 
disappear. 









*¢One Man Who Was Content’’ 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. The Century Co, 

NO MAGAZINE READER will have forgotten the powerful 
and compelling story by Mrs. Van Rensselaer which gives 
its name to this small but significant volume. The story is 
wise and fine as well as strong, and gives notice of the fact 
that the day has come when a short-story writer may put 
into the limits of a brief tale, if only it be skilfully done, 
not only a profound psychological study, but a living and 
available philosophy of life. It is under this latter aspect 
that “One Man Who Was Content ” appeals to the reader 
most strongly. There is, doubtless, a solution of the prob- 
lem of happiness for every temperament, could the answers 
men have worked out for themselves be classified and tab- 
ulated; but the solution this little story offers would be 
found very widely applicable, did men but have the courage 
and constancy to make their own the eternal wisdom pre- 
sented here. 

The man who was content knew in his youth that he 
should demand of life two things—the love of a woman and 
power over men, and as he grew older, he strove for them 
so far as man can strive for the things that only the fates 
can give. As always, existence responded to his demands 
upon it, for the art of living is a plastic art, and a determ- 
ined nature, often without overt action, creates the condi- . 
tions by which it would be surrounded. The youth had not 
realized, however, what the man learned through sharp ex- 
perience, that when life gratifies simultaneously twin desires 
such as his, neither gratification is tasted tothe full. **Only 
when we give ourselves up wholly to one powerful feeling 
can its profoundest depths be sounded.” Forced to do this 
when he would not so have chosen, and forced to resign the 
cup of love at last by death, he learns 
‘‘the difference between things that we have lost—lost through our 
own fault or weakness—and those that have merely been taken 
from us; between things that have turned to dust in our grasp 
and those that we have merely been compelled to lay away in the 
dust of that grave which is called renunciation. To let slip what 
we prize, or to find out that it disappoints us—this is failure; and 
the memory of failure must sadden, even if it does not blacken, 
every day we still have to live. But to have what we prize taken 
away by Fate, and to feel that if we could have retained _it always, 
it would never have disappointed us—this is not failure. It is only 
deprivation * * * Those who have had and have been de- 
prived are fools or weaklings if they think of themselves as the 
true types of sorrow. Fate’s cruelest work is not the pain of dep- 


rivation, but the consciousness that this pain has been escaped 
because of a life-long poverty.” 


Deprived of the first of his heart’s desires, the man be- 
gan to work successfully for the second, never losing his 
grasp upon all that had been his. “I knew that I should 
never reach the frame of mind which is called forgetting, 
and not for an instant did I wish to reach it; that would 
have meant assisting fate to denude and defraud me. But 
neither did I wish remembrance to surge forever uppermost 
in my mind; that would have meant assisting Fate to con- 
quer me.” In this spirit he achieved the second success ot 
his life. He had made the discovery that, if we but will it 
so, this is the life eternal which we now live—and he was 
content. Directness, force and tenderness have gone to the 
telling of his story, and the result is memorable for its tech- 
nical as well as for its essential qualities. 

The other tales which go to make up the volume are 
“‘ Mary,” a delicate sketch of a lonely woman whose friends 
have died before her, until at last her, parrot is the only 
creature in the world to call her by her name; “ The Lust- 
tigs” and ‘Corinna’s Fiametta,” two vivid and suggestive 
studies of life among New York’s poor. The book signal- 


izes Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s entrance as a writer in the field 
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of pure literature, and it shows precisely the spirituality, in- 
sight and conscientious and artistic craftmanship, which her 
work and her point of view as a writer upon art subjects 
would lead the observant reader to expect. 





The Centenary Carlyle 
1. The Works of Thomas Carlyle. Centenary Edition, Edited by 

Hf. D. Traill. In 30 volumes. Vols. -V. Imported by Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 2. Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. Im- 

ported by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Tuat Mr, Traill should have selected ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ” 
as the volume wherewith to open this edition of the works 
of Thomas Carlyle (1), was almost a foregone conclusion. 
Undoubtedly autobiographical—to what degree, who can 
tell?—this truly remarkable classic of English literature ap- 
propriately is the most characteristic of all of Carlyle’s 
works, Mr. Traill suggests that the sage of Chelsea had an 
immense admiration for Sterne, and that “the notion of ap- 
plying the method of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ on a cosmic scale, 
so to speak, may well have jumped with his sardonic humor.” 
He holds that “To have carried the ‘ Clothes Philosophy 
from earth to heaven—from the uniform of the Dandiacal 
Body’ to the /ebendiges Kind der Gottheit ; to have traced 
the principle of the symbolic from its highest to its lowest 
manifestations, and to have so displayed all matter as the 
mere vesture of spirit that the mind at once recognizes the 
essential affinity between the visible Cosmos and the beadle’s 
cocked hat—this was an achievement in the transcendental- 
humorous, which in itself deserves to be held in everlasting 
remembrance, not only in the record of literature, but in the 
history of human thought.” 

Of Carlyle’s work as it stands to-day, Mr. Traill speaks 
with discrimination and justice in his admirable general in- 
troduction. Carlyle, he says, consistently belittled the mere 
art of literature :—*“It is the direct dogmatic teaching of a 
work of literature (which is its accident) and not the manner 
of it, that he values: on scores of pages, in hundreds of 
passages, he enounces or reveals the opinion that, dissoci- 
ated from direct didactic purpose, it is but as sounding 
brass, and as a tinkling cymbal.” And yet, Carlyle has 
come to be regarded of little account as a preacher and 
teacher—he was both,—a philosopher and sage; and it is 
as literature that his works are read, not for their dogmas 
and prophesies. And thus at last, concludes Mr. Traill, we 
have come to see “the truth that Carlyle is neither political 
prophet nor ethical doctor, but simply a great master of liter- 
ature, who lives for posterity by the art which he despised.” 

“Sartor Resartus ” is followed by “The French Revolu- 
tion” (Vols. II-IV), and this in its turn by “ Heroes and 
Hero-Worship” (Vol. V). The order of the remaining 
twenty-five volumes will be as follows: Vols. VI-IX, 
“Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches”; Vol. X, “ Past 
and Present”; Vol. XI, “The Life of John Stirling”; 
Vols. XII-XIX, “ History of Frederick the Great”; Vol. 
XX, “Latter Day Pamphlets”; Vols, XXI—-XXIII, trans- 
lations from Muszus, Tieck, Richter and Goethe; Vol. 
XXIV, “The Life of Friedrich Schiller”; and Vols. 
XXV-XXX, “Critical and Miscellaneous Essays,” includ- 
ing a number of writings by Carlyle never before published 
in a collective form. The text followed throughout is that 
of the last edition collated and edited by Carlyle himself; 
the paper is of excellent quality, the page is beautifully pro- 
portioned; and the printing is done by Messrs. T. & A. Con- 
stable of Edinburgh, from type specially cast for the edition. 
The illustrations will consist mainly of portraits, some of 
which have never appeared in any existing edition; and 
there will be maps and plans. The binding is a plain 
maroon cloth, stamped in gold on the back. ; 

The second edition of “Sartor Resartus” referred to in 
the head-line (2) has as frontispiece a reproduction of Car- 
lyle’s portrait by Whistler. 
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*¢ Studies in Judaism ’’ 
By S. Schechter, M.A. The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. SCHECHTER’S profound knowledge of the Jewish race 
and its history enables him to speak with authority, but 
makes his book a work for students rather than for the gen- 
eral reader. It consists of disconnected essays upon sub- 
jects as remote from each other as “The Dogmas of Juda- 
ism ” and “ The Child in Jewish Literature”; and it begins 
with three papers upon certain Jewish leaders of thought 
whose names and work are but little known except to the 
learned of their own race. The first of these essays relates 
to the “ Chassidim,” a Hebrew word meaning “the pious,” 
which was the name “ complacently adopted ” by the follow- 
ers of Baalshem. The story of this Roumanian reformer is 
not without interest. He was born in 1700, and tradition - 
tells of several miracles attending his birth and his subse- 
quent career, though none of those which Mr. Schechter re- 
peats is impressive or convincing. In his youth he con- 
cealed his real character from his neighbors by studying 
only at night, and his entire life was one of privation and 
self-denial. The special work he did was to lead an intel- 
lectual revolt against the rabbis of Poland, whose elaborate 
and subtle casuistry had gained sovereignty over the Rou- 
manian Jews. Baalshem brought religion to the people, a 
religion they could understand and fellow. His work lay 
among the lowly, with whom he sympathized and whom he 
uplifted. “ Ever conscious of the divine side of Humanity, 
he vigorously combated the gratuitous assumption of sinful- 
ness in man, which was a fertile subject with contemporary 
preachers.” In many respects he was enlightened and 
modern. He believed in the efficacy of prayer, but thought 
that man’s desires should have no part in it; the object of 
prayer is to bring man near to God. He loved beauty as a 
direct emanation from the Creator. So far as his influence 
went, he raised women from their subordinate position to 
an equality with men. He was opposed to asceticism and 
wrote to a disciple :—“I hear that you think yourself com- 
pelled from religious motives to enter upon a course of fasts 
and penances. My soul is outraged at your determination. 
By the counsel of God I order you to abandon such danger- 
ous practices, which are but the outcome of a disordered 
brain.” The chief doctrine of the creed of the Chassidim 
is the omnipresence of God, and‘its three cardinal virtues 
are humility, cheerfulness and enthusiasm. It would be 
well if other religions appreciated in the same degree the 
importance of happiness. Baalshem’s doctrines obtained a 
strong hold upon the people, but, though his disciples car- 
ried on the work after his death, it was diverted somewhat 
from the original intent, and weakened. Nevertheless, the 
sect still numbers about half a million. Its founder is an 
interesting figure, working all his life against the glorification 
of self, and dying with a confession of vanity and a protest 
against it upon his lips. 

Many of the essays, like that on dogmas, are controver- 
sial and imply in the reader a familiarity with the subjects 
treated. But they are exhaustive and valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of Judaism. The style, though not 
simple, is clear and forcible. In the essay on dogmas, the 
writer attacks with vigor Mendelssohn’s statement that 
Judaism has no dogmas. He shows how clear and absolute 
are the doctrines of the race, and how deeply they are im- 
bedded in its very tissue. The religion of the Jews is vital 
to them, they live with it; it is bound up with everything 
they do and has a part in every thought. Mr. Schechter 
has done well in conveying a sense of the intimate importance 
of its history and traditions to the race. 





‘¢ The Descendant ”’ 

A Novel, Harper & Bros. ee 

Tuis is a strong book, and, like most strong books, it 1s 
not continuously agreeable. If you enjoy the sensation of 
being out in a tornado, beaten and buffeted and driven on 
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by wind and rain, then you will enjoy the maelstrom of emo- 
tions and experiences in which the characters of this novel 
move and have their being; but if you like to be aware sub- 
consciously of the snap of the hearth-fire, the bubbling of 
the kettle and the purring of the kitten as youread, you may 
be sure that it is not a book for you. It is a study of the 
evolution of character in contact with life in some of its 
bitterest aspects. 

The hero, Michael Akershem, is the illegitimate child of 
“a villain and a fool,” as he characterizes the man of the 
world and the woman of the fields to whom he owes his ex- 
istence. The fact of his birth is the controlling one of his 
life. Made an outcast in his childhood in the primitive Vir- 
ginia community where he lives, he rebels against the in- 
justice of it, and at first hates the memory of the parents 
who condemned him to be a social suspect, and then, by an 
easy transference, hates the society which outlaws him, and 
the whole system under which we find it expedient to live. 
Going to New York, he finds an outlet for the bitterness and 
the force that are his in writing for Zhe Jconoclast, a radical 
journal upon which he finds employment by chance. The 
brilliancy of his perverted and unwholesome genius makes 
him valuable to the paper, to whose editorship he succeeds 
at the age of twenty-six. The years which bring him success 
do nothing toward diminishing his resentment against society, 
and, like most iconoclasts, he attacks the social body for its 
adherence to the things which he suffers from not having. 
He has the destructive power of a live wire in the streets, 
and glories in his own malevolence. He meets and loves 
Rachel Gavin, a young artist of Southern birth and a girl of 
genius, who is “too innocent to come to any good,” in the 
words of a humble friend. Akershem has railed against 
marriage until it would be a “sacrifice of principle” for him 
to marry. Rachel’s Bohemianism, like that of most young 
women who affect an extreme independence, is not inherent, 
but a mere bit of appligué-work upon the good fabric of a 
character inherited from a series Of excellent grandmothers. 
She has had lawless ancestors, it is true, but a woman’s 
morals are inherited from her mothers, not from her fathers. 
It is to be doubted whether in real life Rachel would have 
offered herself up on the altar of Akershem’s “ principles,” 
but in the book she does so. 

Michael develops and expands under her devotion, and is 
“lost in amazement at the state which men call happiness, 
and for which he had never been in need of a name.” But 
not even love can rid him of the defects of his qualities. A 
man of any imagination would have been able to measure 
the cost of her sacrifice to a woman of Rachel’s traditions 
in terms of the suffering he himself had endured as an out- 
cast, but, except by the grace of God, of which Akershem 
knows nothing, a man of his powerful, egoistic type is not 
an imaginative animal. On general principles this is just as 
well, for the world’s work is not done by the delicately im- 
aginative. A lack of the quality, however, must debar any 
individual from being an intelligent lover. The time inevi- 
tably comes when Akershem asks himself if a good woman 
would have loved him as recklessly as Rachel has done, and 
the approach of that hour is hastened by his acquaintance 
with a large-natured, wholesome woman of the serenely gra- 
cious kind. What attracts him in her, Michael does not 
know, but in truth it is that she represents the best domestic 
type of Anglo-Saxon womanhood ; and, in spite of himself 
and every prejudice he has ever cherished, the woman who 
80 nearly embodies the race ideal must affect him powerfully. 
Her unconsciously exerted influence serves to domesticate 
his lawless mind as nothing else has ever done, but Rachel 
divines his mental estrangement from herself, and his work 
shows the influence of his changed ideals. His development 
as a man is his ruin as a partisan, and hastens on the final 
tragedy of his reversion to the type from which he sprang. 

If Hall Caine had written this novel, the world would have 
said that it was one of his most powerful stories, and much 
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more coherent and artistic than anything he had pre- 


viously done. Whether the world will be prepared to accord 
an equal measure of appreciation to an anonymous American 
author remains to beseen. The writer is evidently a woman. 
This is made manifest, not by any absence of virility, but by 
the presence of certain delicacies of insight, such as no man 
could be expected to exhibit. The book is very brilliantly 
written, but it is a testimony to its engrossing human inter- 
est that the reader can absorb page after page of shrewd and 
epigrammatic observations and hardly be aware of it. Such 
a book deserves success—and this one, we believe, has 
won it. 





For the Sake of the Goldfields 
1. Dr. Jameson's Raiders vs. the Johannesburg Reformers. 
Harding Davis. New York: 
Woman's Partin a Revolution, 
Longmans, Green & Co. : 
Ir is unlikely that any better or fairer account of the 
famous Jameson raid will be published than that furnished 
by Mr. Davis in this pamphlet, though his information was 
almost wholly’ obtained from the raiders themselves and 
their sympathizers. In detailing the grievances of the for- 
eigners against the Boer Government, which has undoubt- 
edly aimed to tax them out of the country, he should have 
presented the Boer side as well. The sort of “ civiliza- 
tion” introduced by these miners, stock jobbers and ad- 
venturers may well have seemed worse than barbarism to the 
original settlers. But, excepting for this omission, the story 
is fairly told. It is admitted that a three-cornered plot was 
hatched against the Republic by the “‘ Reform Committee” 
at Johannesburg, Jameson at his post in the Chartered Com- 
pany’s territory, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who pulled the wires 
at Cape Town. The Reform Committee’s program was to 
smuggle arms into Johannesburg, capture the surrounding 
forts, and send an ultimatum to the Boer Government, de- 
manding reforms. If these were refused, they were to pro- 
claim themselves a Provisional Government and to invite 
Jameson to come to their aid. They took care long before- 
hand to make sure that he would respond to their call, and 
furnished him with the famous letter in which the women 
and children of Johannesburg were represented as being in 
desperate need of his assistance. Mr. Davis maintains that 
in all this they had no intention to turn over the Transvaal 
to British rule ; but what other outcome could they have ex- 
pected if they had succeeded in overthrowing the Boer Gov- 
ernment with British aid ? 
An unexplained “hitch ” in the negotiations between the 
“ Reformers” and their fellow-conspirators at the Cape, 
made the former anxious to postpone their revolution. But 
Jameson, against their desire, and acting apparently on his 
own responsibility, started on his famous ride. He was met 
—another unexplained circumstance—by a reinforcement 
from the Cape Colony soon after he had crossed the frontier ; 
and relays of horses and stores of fodder, etc,, had been 
made ready on the way which he would have to take. But Mr. 
Chamberlain, who appears to have had remarkably early and 
reliable information of the raid, at once repudiated it on the 
part of the Home Government; the Cape officials followed, 
and were followed in turn by Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Re- 
formers. Yet these last, though taken into the confidence 
of the Boer Government, continued to smuggle arms, and 
prepared to welcome the raiders. The story of the two days’ 
running fight is well told. At the beginning, Jameson was, 
as he advised the Reformers, “coming in easily,” driving 
before him a much inferior force of Boers unprovided with 
artillery. At the end, the Boers having gathered in large 
numbers with a few cannon (four pieces against Jameson’s 
eleven), he surrendered about half of his original force, the 
others having mostly run away during the night. 
Mr. Davis’s object is to clear the Reformers, and espe- 
cially the few Americans among them, of the charges of cow- 
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ardice and duplicity that have been brought against them. 
As to the first charge, he has succeeded, but not as to the 
second; and he leaves the motives of the other parties to 
the conspiracy still involved in an obscurity which, most 
likely, will never be quite cleared up, though the Boers have 
probably guessed them correctly. He gives two maps, a 
portrait-group of Jameson and his officers, and portraits of 
President Kriiger, Dr. Jameson and Mr. John Hays Ham- 
mond, the only American prominent in the matter. 

The latter’s wife has told the story of the anxious days 
and nights in Johannesburg from the point of view of the 
women, who could only wait and hope and fear, as has been 
their lot in days of storm and stress since the world began. 
Her book (2) furnishes interesting reading, especially as it 
contains extracts from her diary, and therefore gives faithfully 
her impressions of the moment. Mr. Davis has cleared the 
Reform Committee of the charge of cowardice; Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s diary shows that their followers were considered 
heroes at the time when they were drilling and forming into 
squads, and marching “ gravely to their posts of duty.” Their 
leaders were ready to take the consequences of their actions, 
as leaders have been in the habit of doing, with but few 
pitiful exceptions, since conspiracies first were started. 





‘¢A Girl’s Wanderings in Hungary ’’ 

By H. Ellen Browning. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE AUTHOR of this book is frankly egotistic and unnec- 
essarily confidential. Indeed, at first, in the very preface, 
the process of turning herself inside out before.the public is 
distinctly startling: one’s breath is taken away by the ava- 
lanche of /’s and egotisms of all descriptions, from the an- 
nouncement of her distant kinship to Robert Browning to 
the delineation of what she wears instead of stockings—all 
on the first page, mind you! But Miss Browning is an ex- 
ceptional woman. The repulsion produced by her queer 
personalities, the “shivering gooseflesh”” which she describes 
herself as turned into when she hears certain things, gradu- 
ally fade away as we travel with her deeper and deeper into 
Hungary and find out how wide-awake and sprightly she is— 
a breezy sou’wester in “knickers.” She means no harm by 
her personal pronouns, and she fills her sketch-books with 
amusing scenes and memories of Hungarian life, Gipsies 
and their doings, experiences on the great Hungarian 4//d/d, 
nights and days in the Carpathians, and home-life in castle 
and hovel. Her wanderings are highly unconventional— 
fearfully improper, the moralist might think, as she describes 
her unchaperoned walks about twilight Budapest, her lonely 
trips through -the country, her cross-examinations of cooks 
and scullions, and her adventures with bulls and wolves in 
Transylvania. 

A merry laugh, however, accompanies all these escapades, 
and a vivid descriptive style detains them in the memory. 
Miss Browning saw what few Hungarian travellers before 
her have seen: Magyar interiors, Hungarians in undress, 
country life in great houses, dances, festivals, social aspects 
seen by few foreigners, upper classes as well as lower in 
utmost freedom, and she learned to love and admire the 
courteous, passionate, music-loving, high-strung race “at 
the other end of Europe.” There is no order or evolution 


in her recollections: she jotted down what she saw in many 


colors, just as she saw it. Her recovery from the nervous 
prostration for which she was ordered to Hungary was rapid 
and complete, just because’she entered so fully into what 
was before her and forgot herself so completely in it, repro- 
ducing the momentary impression in a very graphic way. 
She ate, drank and digested whatever was set before her in 
the marvelous Magyar menu with the happiest humor, look- 
ing at it as all pure “ fun,” and not from a dietetic point of 
view. 

Happy organization thus to travel and eat and ask no 
questions! One concludes the volume by positively falling 
in love with it, 
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‘¢ The Great K. & A. Train Robbery ”’ 
By Paul Leicester Ford. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THIS can most easily be described as a rattling good story. It 
has other merits than those which this description implies, but it 
is the custom of the qualities necessary to make up a rattling good 
story to take and keep the centre of the stage to the obscuration of 
less striking excellences. Whoever picks up the book will find it as 
absorbing from the first page as one of Mr. Anthony Hope’s apncry- 
phal romances, which it further resembles in the ability of the author 
to keep a straight face while he unfolds an impossible situation with 
such seriousness and plausibility that the reader at once loses sight 
of its absurdity in the consciousness of its interest. A great deal 
of ingenuity has been expended upon the characters of the story, 
with the result that the inevitable pretty girl and the equally neces- 
sary hero and villain are very well defined individuals, who hold 
our attention by their personality as well as by their adventures, 

The plot is a lucky ‘‘ find,” and is too good to be spoiled by re- . 
telling. For summer reading or for an idle hour, the book is one 
of the best of the year. The reader may relax himself over it with 
a good conscience, untroubled by the suspicion that he is allowing 
himself to be entertained by absolute trash. The student of cur- 
rent literature will be interested in the little book quite apart from its 
diverting qualities, for, taken in connection with Mr. Ford's other 
and very different work in fiction and in history, it signalizes in one 
of the most promising of our younger American writers an extreme 
versatility of talent, and alertness and breadth of outlook, that prom- 
ise interesting things for his future. 





‘In the Crucible’’ 
By Grace Denio Litchfield. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

LEIGH CAMERON, young, inexperienced, beautiful, refuses the 
man she loves because she believes him to be implicated in acrime. 
It is the instinctive shrinking of a white soul from even the re- 
motest contact with .evil—the action of a Hilda. Unlike Hilda, 
however, she possesses a rich and ardent nature, and is incapable 
of sustaining the high vdé/e she has assigned to herself. In her 
loneliness and misery she falls back upon a rival cavalier, and pres- 
ently, as a result, finds herself wedded to the real sinner while lov- 
ing her first love with undiminished fervor. The theme of the 
story, the reader will perceive, is development. From this time 
forward the heroine is ‘‘in the crucible.” Bound to a husband 
whom she cannot love, whom, as the years go on, she is less and 
less able even to respect, with the picture of what might have been 
always before her eyes, her life is far from joyous. Yet the dis- 
cipline is not in vain. Through her own suffering she learns sym- 
pathy. Through love of another man than her husband she gains 
an insight into the abysmal depths of human weakness, which 
shakes her out of her crude, girlish intolerance. The woman’s 
nature is awakened. With knowledge of evil come humility and 
the strength of self-conquest. A Hilda no more, she finds a 
place in her vocabulary for sin, and in her heart, charity for the 
sinner. 

It will be evident to those who have followed the course of Miss 
Litchfield’s development as a writer of fiction that her latest book 
is intended to appeal to an audience on a higher intellectual level 
than are the admirers of ‘‘A Hard-Won Victory” and other 
earlier tales. There is here more of truthful analysis than in for- 
mer days; less of ardent commonplace and immature romantic 
fervor. There is an effort, also, to grapple with high issues, and 
to deal with the profoundest emotions of the human soul. Yet it 
cannot be said that the effort to strike a higher note is wholly suc- 
cessful. The writer views existence through the medium of an 
exquisite purity and refinement that admits of no vigorous hand- 
ling of the sterner facts of life. Her good woman is the one 
reality, the one life-like figure, in the book. Other types, the hard 
and worldly minded Mrs. Everett, the villainous Lloyd, are such as 
a good woman imagines these characters to be; scarcely such as 
we find them in the rub of everyday contact. When all is said 
and done, the book remains a good novel of an inferior type. It 
may be doubted whether the analytical touches—from the artistic 
standpoint the best things in the book—add greatly to its value. 
Eager school-girls, burning to discover whether Leigh finally mar- 
ries. Russell, may not have patience to fathom the mystery of the 
heroine’s silent wrestlings, or to ponder the true inwardness of the 
rescue of Rosamond. These elements are a promise rather than 
a fulfilment. They give us an earnest of what we may look for 
in the future, and lead us to hope that Miss Litchfield’s best work 
is yet to be done. 
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‘¢ The Compleat Angler’’ 


Edited by Richard Le Gallienne. Illustrated. John Lane. 


WITH every year we may look for one or more new editions of 
‘The Compleat Angler,” each distinguished from its predecessors 
mainly by its illustrations. Those to the present edition comprise 
very numerous drawings in pen-and-ink by Mr. Edmund H. New, 
and two excellent photogravures after portraits of Walton and his 
friend Cotton. Mr. New’s work is of interest chiefly as showing 
the present state of many of the places mentioned in the book. A 
surprising number of the buildings referred to there, have disap- 
peared, or are in ruins. Of Beresford Hall, a doorway and bit of 
wall are shown; Netherhall is a picturesque ruin; Theobald’s 
Palace, with its stately Renaissance interior, has given way toa 
snug cottage with greenhouses and a sun-dial. The old country 
inns seem to have fared better than the great houses, and Hod- 
desden hangs out its lion; Amwell, though without a painted 
sign, still honors George the Fourth; and ‘* The Barge” still plies 
at Ware, and ‘* The Cock” has pewter mugs on its tables. At ‘‘ The 
Rye House Inn” in Ware there is still to be seen the great bed 
mentioned in Twelfth Night, and Mr. New has a picture of it in 
all its amplitude. A number of the ancient stone village crosses 
remain, and the Sea and the Dove flow on forever. The fish, 
too, and the flowers remain, and the illustrator makes good use of 
chub and tench, primroses and hawthorn in his head-pieces and 
initial letters. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s work has not been arduous, as he has con- 
fined himself to making a selection from among the notes of former 
editions, and the writing of an introduction for which no special 
preparation was needed. The volume is a large and handsome 
one, well printed, and altogether creditable in its make-up. The 
cover is in brownish canvas, decorated in olive. 





‘¢A Society Woman on Two Continents ’’ 
By Sally Britton Spottiswood Mackin, The Continental Pub, Co. 


THIS is one of those books that are vastly more amusing than 
their authors intend them to be. Mrs. Mackin has been nearly 
everywhere, and has met nearly everyone. On her own state- 
ment, she has obviously had a very good time. This is an entirely 
legitimate and very satisfactory occupation for a woman, but it 
does not excuse the publication of a book on the subject, unless 
the author has something to say about the good times she has 
had, The reminiscences of women who have profited by their 
social experiences constitute one of the most delightful forms of 
literature, but Mrs. Mackin’s recollections are chronicles, not 
history. She runs down the list of her experiences with the happy 
facility of a child stringing colored beads, If we can believe het 
complacent and incredibly naive account of herself. she enjoyed 
these experiences not for the sake of anything she got out of 
them, but for the sake of having them—a very different matter, 
and less flattering to the writer’s powers of appreciation. So far 
as results go, it is a case of 


‘* The King of France went up the hill 
With twenty thousand men ; 
The King of France came down the hill, 
And ne’er went up again.” 


Thoreau expresses somewhere the idea that we shall be held res- 
ponsible for the amount of the world’s energy we have converted 
during our mortal life, and that after the question, ‘‘ How many 
cords of wood did you burn?” will come the question, ‘* What 
did you do while the wood was burning?” Judging from the 
internal evidence of ‘* A Society Woman on Two Continents,”’ the 
author would find it very embarrassing even to be held accountable 
for her share of the amount ef coal the engines consumed while 
she was upon her travels. 

Our grandmothers used to tell us that well-bred persons talked 
neither of their family, their position, nor their money. Among 
“‘nice people” these details were taken for granted. Perhaps 
this was never quite true. Certainly it is not true to-day; can it 
be because there are no longer any well-bred people? The value 
of ancestors who have bequeathed us none of their merits is 
always dubious, but if they serve to inspire us with garrulity, they 
may well be set down as positively injurious. Mrs. Mackin 
avoids this particular genealogical pitfall with moderate success, 
but tumbles headlong into the mistake of supposing that the privi- 

" lege of meeting distinguished people confers distinction upon one- 
That it might do so is undeniable; that it seldom does, is 
one of the facts this book emphasizes. 
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New Books and New Editions 

WE HAVE found very few books on sports or out-of.door oc- 
cupations at once so readable and so instructive as Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey’s ‘‘ Letters to Young Shooters.” The writer makes no 
pretension to a literary style; but he isan enthusiast on his subject, 
has had a vast deal of experience, and is wholly free of affectation. 
Sport, when it is really: sport and not stupid butchery, is simply a 
temporary return to the natural life, and our author evidently takes 
it in that sense. We are glad to see him stand up for the much- 
abused pot-hunter, who alone, it seems to us, has an indubitable 
right to kill, He favors few of those contrivances beloved of the 
‘*sportsmen”” who must have killing made easy, and those who 
follow his instructions must be prepared to ‘‘rough it.” The 
present, which is the third series of these ** Letters,” trea's of wild- 
fowl shooting, and includes a short natural history of British wild- 
fowl, mostly sea and shore birds, many of them common to both 
hemispheres. The book is illustrated with good half- tone pictures 
after drawings by Mr. J. G. Millais and other artists. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Coa. 

Mr. D. C. BEARD’S ‘* The American Boy’s Book of Sport” is 
not intended, the author tells us, as an encyclopedia of games, 
but deals only with such as are of a somewhat novel character, 
and regarding which the American boy, whose ambition it is to be 
up to date, may fancy that what he does not know may. yet, be 
worth knowing. But under cover of the boy’s requirements of this 
sort, the author smuggles in much information that some may 
perhaps consider as contraband, while others will doubtless find 
these passages among the most interesting in the volume. Such 
are the stories about Humphrey Potter and his invention of the con- 
necting rod, and of the Buddha (whom Mr. Beard irreverently 
calls Mr. Muni) and his aversion to toy windmills. Such, also, 
are the details about ‘‘ professional”’ kite-flying. The professors’ 
kites, it seems, do many wonderful things. They may be steered, 
and be made to cut as many figures as a star skater; they may 
be used to drag carriages, to stretch lines across lakes or rivers; 
and the proprietor of a kite-stable at Bayonne, N. J., has dem- 
onstrated the possibility of sailing a boat with kites for sails away 
up in the air. There are full directions how to make box-kites. 
and compound kites, butterfly kites and barrel- kites, and something 
about Mr, Lilienthal’s new man-kite, or flying machine. Much 
folk-lore and some history are connected with games of tag, king's 
cross and skittles; and the telephone man’s ‘‘ Hello!” is traced 
back to the French huntsman’s ‘‘au/oup/" A little natural history: 
comes in under the head of butterfly collecting. There are in- 
structions about boating. skating, games of ball, bicycling, camp- 
ing out, Indian games; Indian, college and rebel yells; foot-ball, 
golf, shinny, turtle-hunting, skating, snow-balling, stunning musk- 
rats through the ice, and many other games. There are numerous 
illustrations by the author. We think that most boys will vote this 
the very best book of its class. (Charles Scribner's Sons. ) 

@Aa. 

WHO has not heard of Anneke Jans and her farm and her heirs? 
But how many of us know more about the matter than the mere 
fact that the Trinity Church corporation owns most of the ground 
that once constituted her douwerze, and that periodically paragraphs 
appear in the papers announcing the fact that the ownership of this 
valuable property will be fought out in the courts. In ‘‘ Anneke 
Jans’ Farm,” which is No. 3 of the Half-Moon Series of Papers on 
Historic New York, Miss Ruth Putnam tells the story of this famous 
tract of ground with much detail and many deft touches illuminat- 
ing the life of the early Dutch settlers. No. 4 of this admirable 
little series of monographs deals with ‘‘ The Early History of Wall 
Street, 1653-1789," by Oswald Garrison Villard; and No. 5, with 
‘Governor's Island,"’ by Blanche Wilder Bellamy. It was known 
to the Dutch, with whom a'l things New-Yorkese begin, as Noot, 
Noten, Nutten, or Nut Island. Gov, van Twiller bought it from 
the Indians, but it was not called after him. In 1698 it was set 
aside ‘‘ for the accommodation of his Majestie’s Governours and 
Commanders-in-Chief,” and thus came to its present appellation.. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Ca. 

THE eighth volume of the Century Science Series, ‘‘ Charles 
Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection,” by Edward B. 
Poulton, compares favorably with the volumes that have preceded 
it. Darwin's work is of such general interest and covers such an 
extended range of subjects, that the difficulty confronting the 
author who attempts to treat of it is, what to select, where to 
touch and when to omit. This has all been skilfully accomplished 
by Prof. Poulton. Brief biographies are always desirable,. particue 
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larly for young readers. 
‘* Life” of the person under discussion can be taken up, and, in- 
deed, will be more thoroughly appreciated after reading a sketch 


If such prove attractive, the elaborate 


like this. But the volume before us is not ‘‘ sketchy’’ in the offens- 
ive meaning of that term. It is ably written throughout, and 
merits general popularity among intelligent people. (Macmillan 
Co.) ——THE ‘‘ Brooklyn Daily Eagle Almanac” for 1897 con- 
tains all that the sedate burghers of that peaceful borough can 
possibly be supposed to desire to find out about—such things, for 
instance, as the trolley lines leading to the ferries that lead to New 
York; also cycling roads on Long Island, and all the array of 
figures, statistics and facts of every kind that have come to be 
looked for in the almanacs issued by our leading daily papers. 


@a. 

‘THE Open Court Publishing Co. of Chicago, under the excellent 
editorship of Dr. Paul Carus, has been doing much in an unassum- 
ing way to advance the general interest taken in Oriental studies in 
America. One of the recent volumes in its Religion of Science 
Library (Number 22) is Oldenberg’s ‘‘ Ancient India: Its Language 
and Religions.’’ Prof. Oldenberg’s scholarly reputation is a guar- 
antee for the value of this neat little book of three essays which 
originally appeared in German in the Deutsche Rundschau of Ber- 
lin. The essays treat of the ‘‘ Study of Sanskrit,” ‘‘ The Religion 
of the Veda,” and ‘‘ Buddnism.” There are occasional passages 
where the translation might perhaps run more smoothly, and a few 
blunders might be corrected. But the attractive and very inexpensive 
form in which these short sketches are published renders the small 
volume of 100 pages a welcome addition to the shelf d-:voted to 
Orientalia by anyone who is interested in the religions and thought 
of the East. ———THE ‘‘ History of Oratory and Orators,”” by Mr. 
Henry Hardwicke, is far from fulfilling the promise of its title; but 
it is an interesting account of representative orators of Greece, 
Rome, England, France and America, the only countries from 
which examples are drawn, with well-selected specimens of their 
eloquence and extracts from the best criticisms upon their works. 
The narrative portion is enlivened with entertaining anecdotes, and 
the book is in all respects a notable contribution to the literature 
of the subject. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 


ea 

Vo.ts. XIX. and XX. of Scribner's Magazine, covering the 
year 1896, show that this periodical continues to fill the place it 
has created for itself, which is not that occupied by its two older 
rivals. It contains that part of Prof. E. B. Andrews'’s ‘‘ History 
of the Last Quarter-Century” dealing with events after President 
Cleveland’s first election; Mr. Henry Norman's paper on the Bal- 
kans, which contains a prophesy that has been fulfilled to the letter: 
** There'll be trouble in the Balkans in the spring”; and the de- 
scriptions of the Olympic games, whose revival we now see not to 
have been a mere fad; for the spirit of classic Greece has flashed 
upon the prosaic modern world in all its beauty; and in the mount- 
ain passes of Thessaly there have fallen heroes whose shades will 
be welcomed ‘with pride by those who went before at Thermopyle 
and Marathon. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) ——Garden and Forest 
has completed its ninth volume (Jan.—Dec. 1896), and will, we 
doubt not, continue to prosper from decade to decade. To lovers 
of things that blossom and flower, and also of things that are good 
to eat, the periodical must be always welcome. (New York: Gar- 
den and Forest Pub.. Co.) 

@a. 

Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S ‘*;Book of Country Clouds and Sun- 
shine” is fascinating in its strict realism. The author knows 
‘New England farm life, and he depicts here many phases thereof 
tthat are utterly unknown to the summer visitor—and even to the 
‘season’s dweller on an abandoned farm. Country clouds there 
are a-plenty, and Mr. Johnson knows them and draws them; but 
on the whole he holds that a pleasant New England village, not 
too far removed from a large town and the railroad, is the best 
dwelling-place in the world. His illustrations are fully as true to 
nature as is his text, and the two combined form a reliable sketch 
of the life of the Yankee farmer to-day. Parts of the contents of 
the book appeared in two weekly and one monthly periodical; the 
rest is new. (Lee & Shepard.) ——THE first series of ‘* Life’s 
Comedy,” culled from the pages of Life, leaves nothing to be de- 
sired so far as the illustrations are concerned, but its humor is far 
to seek. We should readily forgive its almost total absence, if the 

satire were there which the title of the book gives us a right to 
suspect; but that, too, is of the weakest quality. So the reader 
can safely let the text go, and confine himself to the drawings by 
Gibson, Wenzell, Henry Mayer, Robert Bridges and many others. 
(Charles -Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Prof. Max [luller’s ‘‘ Recollections ”’ 
For AMERICAN READERS, the fourth instalment of Prof 
Max Muller’s “ Literary Recollections,” in Cosmopolis for 
May, is of absorbing interest, as it relates largely to Emer- 
son, Lowell and Dr. Holmes. We quote as much of it as 
we can make room for. 


‘‘America does not send us interviewers only, but nearly all their 
most eminent men and their most charming women pay us the 
compliment of coming over to their old country. They generally 
cannot give us more than a few days, or it may be a few hours 
only; and in that short space we also have to learn how to measure 
them, how toappreciate and love them. It has to be done quickly, 
or not at all. Living at Oxford, I have had the good fortune of 
receiving visits from Emerson, Dr. Wendell Holmes, and Lowell, 
to speak of the brightest stars only. Each of them stayed at 
our house for several days, so:that I could take them in at leisure, 
while others had to be taken at one gulp, often between one train 
and the next. Oxford has a great attraction for all Americans, 
and it is a pleasure to see how completely at home they feel in the 
memories of theplace. The days when Emerson, Wendell Holmes, 
and Lowell were staying with us, the breakfasts and luncheons, 
the teas and dinners, and the delightful walks through college halls, 
chapels and gardens are possessions forever. 

‘« Emerson, I am grieved to say, when during his. last visit to 
England he spent some days with us, accompanied and watched 
over by his devoted daughter, was already on the brink of that 
misfortune which overtook him in his old age. His memory often 
failed him, but as through a mist the bright and warm sun of his 
mind was always shining, and many of his questions and answers 
have remained engraved in my memory, weak and shaky as that 
too begins to be. I had forgotten that Emerson had ceased to be 
an active preacher, and I told him that I rather envied him the op- 
portunity of speaking now and then to his friends and neighbors 
on subjects on which we can seldom speak except in church. He 
then told me not only what he had told others, that ‘he had had 
enough of it,’ but he referred to an episode in his life, or rather in 
that of his brother, which struck me as very significant at the time. 
‘ There was an ecclesiastical leaven in our family,’ he said. ‘My 
brother and I were both meant for the ministry in the Unitarian 
community. My brother was sent by my father to Germany (I 
believe to Gottingen), and after a thorough study of theology was 
returning to America. On the voyage home the ship was caught 
in a violent gale, and all hope of saving it and the lives of the pas- 
sengers was given up. At that time my brother said his prayers, 
and made a vow that if his life-should be spared he would never 
preach again, but give up theology altogether and earn an honest 
living in some other way. The ship weathered the storm, my 
brother's life was saved, and, in spite of all entreaties, he kept his 
vow. Something of the same kind may have influenced me,’ he 
added; ‘anyhow, I felt that there was better work for me to do 
than to preach from the pulpit.’ And so, no doubt, there was for 
this wonderfully gifted man, particularly at the time and in the 
place where he lived * * * I do not wonder that philosophers 
by profession had nothing to say to his essays because they did 
not seem to advance their favorite inquiries beyond the point they 
had reached before. But there were many people, particularly in 
America, to whom these rhapsodies did more good than any learned 
disquisitions or carefully arranged sermons. There is in them 
what attracts us so much in the ancients, freshness, directness, 
self-confidence, unswerving loyalty to truth, as far as they could 
see it. He had no one to fear, no one to please. Socrates or 
Plato, if suddenly brought to life again in America, might have 
spoken like Emerson, and the effect produced by Emerson was cef- 
tainly like that produced by Socrates in olden times. * * * 
When he left my house, I knew, of course, that we should never 
meet again in this life, but I felt that I had gained something that 
could never be taken from me. 

‘* Another eminent American who often honored my quiet home 
at Oxford was James Russell Lowell, for a time United States 
Minister in England. He was a professor and at the same time 4 
politician and a man of the world. Few esszys are so brimful © 
interesting facts and original reflections as his essays entitled 
‘* Among my Books.” His ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” which made him 
one of the leading men in the United States, appeal naturally to 
American rather than to cosmopolitan readers. But in society he 
was at home in England as much as in America, in Spain as well 
as in Holland. 

‘* I came to know him first as a sparkling correspondent, and 
then as a delightful friend. I had written some articles in 7) 
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Times to show that when we meet with jade tools in countries far 
removed from the few mines in which jade is found, we must ad- 
mit that they were carried along as precious heirlooms by the ear- 
liest emigrants from Asia to Europe, by the same people who 
carried the tools of their mind, that is, the words of their language, 
from their original homes to the shores of the Mediterranean, to 
Iceland, to Ireland, and in the end to America. Here is the letter 
which began our intimacy :— 


‘ Legacion de los Estados Unidos de America en Espafia, 
18 Jan. 1880. 

‘I read with great satisfaction what you wrote about jade. One is 
tempted to cry out with Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, ‘‘ How now, ye pampered 
jades of Asia!’’ Onething in the discussion has struck me a good deal, 
and that is, the crude notion which intelligent men have of the migra- 
tion of tribes. I think most men’s conception of distance is very much a 
creature of maps—which make Crim Tartary and England not more than 
a foot apart, so that the feat of the old rhyme—*‘ to dance out of Ireland 
into France,” looks easy. They seem to think that the shifting of habi- 
tation wasaccomplished like a modern journey by rail, and that the emi- 
grants wouldn’t need tools by the way or would buy them at the nearest 
shop after their arrival. There is nothing the ignorant and the poor cling 
to so tenaciously as their familiar household utensils. Incredible things 
are brought every day to America in the luggage of emigrants—things 
often most cumbrous to carry and utterly useless in the new home. 


> Families that went from our seaboard to the West a century ago, through 


an almost impenetrable wilderness, carried with them all their domestic 
pots and pans—even those, I should be willing to wager, that needed the 
tinker. I remember very well the starting of an ye, ey from my 
native town of Cambridge in 1831, for Oregon, under the lead of a Cap- 
tain of great energy and resource. They started in waggons ingeniously 
contrived so as to be taken to pieces, the body forming a boat for crossing 


' rivers. ‘They carried everything they could think of with them, and got 
. safely to the other side of the continent, as hard a job, I fancy, as our 


Aryan ancestors had todo. There is Wardly a family of English descent 
in New England that doesn’t cherish as an heirloom something brought 


| over by the first ancestors two hundred and fifty years ago. And beside 


the motive of utility there is that also of sentiment—particularly strong in 
the case of an old tool, Faithfully yours, 
J. R. Lowe 1.’ 


‘* Lowell's conversation was inexhaustible, his information as- 
tonishing. Pleasant as he was, even as an antagonist, he would 
occasionally lose his temper and use very emphatic language. I 
was once sitting next to him when I heard him stagger his neigh- 
bor, a young lady, by bursting out with, ‘ But, madam, I do not 
accept your major premiss!’ Poor thing, she evidently was not 
accustomed to such language, and not acquainted with that ter- 
rible term. She collapsed, evidently quite at a loss as to what gift 
on her part Mr. Lowell declined to accept. 

‘*Sometimes even the most harmless remark about America 
would call forth very sharp replies from him. Everybody knows 
that the salaries paid by America to her diplomatic staff are insuf- 
ficient, and no one knew it better than he himself. But when the 
remark was made in his presence that the United States treated 
their d:plomatic representatives stingily, he fired up, and discoursed 
most eloquently on the advantages of high thoughts and humble 
living. His cleverness and readiness in writing occasional verses 
have become proverbial, and I am glad to be able to add two more 
to the many jeux d’ esprit of this brilliant and amiable guest. 


‘ Had I all tongues Max Miller knows, 
I could not with them altogether 
Tell half the debt a stranger owes 
Who Oxford sees in pleasant weather. 


The halls, the gardens, and the quads, 

There’s nought can match them on this planet, 
Smiled on by all the partial gods 

Since Alfred (if twas he) began it; 


But more than all the welcomes warm, 
Thrown thick as lavish hands could toss 'em, 
Why, they’d have wooed in winter-storm 
One’s very umbrella-stick to blossom! 


Bring me a cup of All Souls’ ale, 

Better than e’er was bought with siller, 
To drink (O may the vow prevail) 

The health of Max* and Mrs. Miller! 


*(‘* Professor” I would fain have said, 
But the pinched line would not admit it, 

And where the nail submits its head, 
There must the hasty hammer hit it)!’ 


_** Abundant as was his wit in the true sense of that word, his 
kindness was equally so. After he had written the above verses 
for my wife, my young daughter Beatrice (now Mrs. Colyer Fer- 
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gusson) asked him, as young ladies are wont to do, for a few lines 
for herself. He at once resumed his pen and wrote :— 
‘ O’er the wet sands an insect crept 
Ages ere man on earth was known— 
And patient Time, while Nature slept, 
The slender tracing turned to stone. 
’Twas the first autograph: and ours? 
Prithee, how much of prose or song, 
In league with the Creative powers, 
Shall ’scape Oblivion’s broom so long ? 
‘In great haste, faithfully yours, 

‘24th June, 1886. J. R. Lowe.’ 

‘*T lost the pleasure of shaking hands with Longfellow during 
his stay in England. Though I have been more of a fixture at Ox- 
ford than most professors, I was away during the vacation when 
he paid his visit to our University, and thus lost seeing a poet to 
whom I felt strongly attracted, not only by the general spirit of his 
poetry, which was steeped in German thought, but as the trans- 
lator of several of my father’s poems. 

‘« I was more fortunate with Dr. Wendell Holmes. His arrival 
in England had been proclaimed beforehand, and one naturally re- 
mained at home in order to be allowed to receive him. His hund- 
red days in England were one uninterrupted triumphal progress. 
When he arrived at Liverpool he found about three hundred invi- 
tations waiting for him. Though he was accompanied by a most 
active and efficient daughter, he had at once to engage a secretary 
to answer this deluge of letters. And though he was past eighty, 
he never spared himself, and was always ready to see and to be 
seen. He was not only an old, but a ripe and mellow man. 

‘« There was no subject on which one could touch which was 
not familiar to the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. His thoughts 
and his words were ready, and one felt that it was not for the first 
time that the subject had been carefully thought out and talked out 
by him. That he should have been able to stand all the fatigue of 
his journey and the constant claims on his ready wit seemed to me 
marvellous, I had the pleasure of showing him the old buildings 
of Oxford. He seemed to know them all, and had something to 
‘ ask and to say about every one. 

‘¢When we came te Magdalen College, he wanted to see and to 
measure the elms. He was very proud of some elms in America, 
and he had actually brought some string with which he had meas- 
ured the largest tree he knew in his own country. He proceeded 
to measure one of our finest elms in Magdalen College, and when 
he found that it was larger than his American giant, he stood be- 
fore it admiring it, without a single word of envy or disappointment. 

‘I had, however, a great fright while he was staying at our 
house. He had evidently done too much, and after our first din- 
ner party he had feverish shivering fits, and the doctor whom I 
sent for declared at once that he must keep perfectly quiet in bed, 
and attend no more parties of any kind. This was a great dis- 
appointment to myself and to many of my friends. But at his 
time of life the doctor’s warning could not be disregarded, and I 
had, at all events, the satisfaction of sending him off to Cambridge 
safe and sound. I had him several days quite to myself, and there 
were few subjects which we did not discuss. We mostly agreed, 
but even where we did not, it was a real pleasure to differ from him. 
We discussed the greatest and the smallest questions, and on every 
one he had some wise and telling remarks to pour out. I remem- 

ber one long conversation while we were sitting in an old wain- 
scotted room at All Souls’, ornamented with the arms of former 
fellows. It had been at first the library of the College, then one of 
the fellows’ rooms, and lastly a lecture-room. We were deep in 
the old question of the true relation between the Divine and the 
Human in man, and here again, as on all other questions, every- 
thing seemed to be clear and evident to his mind. Perhaps I ought 
not to repeat what he said to me when we parted:—‘I have had 
much talk with people in England; with you I have had a real con- 
versation.” We understood each other, and wondered how it was 
that men so often misunderstood one another. I told him that it 
was the badness of our language, he thought it was the badness of 
our tempers. Perhaps we were both right. With him again, good-bye 
was good-bye for life, and at such moments one wonders indeed how 
kindred souls became separated, and one feels startled and repelled at 
he thought that, such as they were on earth, they can never meet 
again. And yet there is continuity in the world, there is no flaw, 
no break anywhere, and what has been will surely be again, though 
how it will be we cannot know, and if only we trust in the Wisdom 
that pervades the whole Universe, we need not know.” 


The table-of-contents of this number of the magazine fairly 
bristles with well-known names. 
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IT HAS BECOME the fashion to abuse the Senate as if it con- 
tained nine-tenths of what is worst in Congress, and I do not 
know that we go far wrong in thus berating what used to be so 
honorable a body. But now and then the Senate makes a much 
better showing than the House of Representatives, in its treat- 
ment of a particular measure. Thus it was a Senate Committee 
that undid the work of the House in putting a tax upon books 
and works of art this spring, and made unlikely the passage of a 
piece of legislation that would have disgraced us in the eyes of 
the civilized world. On the other hand, while the Senate voted 
to revoke President Cleveland's order setting apart and preserving 
over twenty million acres of forest-land, the House, composed 
mainly of political opponents of Mr. Cleveland, refused, by a very 
large majority, to concur in the action of the Senate. As a rule, 
the lower body may be depended upon to take a more rational 
view of public matters than the upper chamber, in which legisla- 
tion is too often swayed by the representatives of the most insig- 
nificant states in the Union. 

CA. 

Mr. CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, the promising author of 
«* The Cat and the Cherub,’’ and other tales of Chinese life in San 
Francisco, and of American life in various parts of the United 
States, is still a very young man, having been born on 18 March 
1869, at Charlestown, Mass. He has spent his life thus far be- 
tween the cities of Boston, Washington, New York, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, and started the way of pen and ink at the 
age of fourteen, when he was the editor of a paper. He became 
connected with Zhe San Francisco Chronicle in 1893, being its 
representative at the World's Fair, and its Washington corre- 
spondent during the winter of 1893-94. Mr. Fernald sent his first 
story, ‘‘ Chan Tow,” to Zhe Century in July 1894. It was pub- 
lished in March 1895, and since then that magazine has almost 
monopolized his literary output. 

@A. 


MR. FERNALD is the son of Naval Constructor F, L. Fernald, 
U. S. N., who is known to naval architects throughout the country 
and has been closely connected, from the start, with the building of 
our new Navy. For the benefit of those interested in such ques- 
tions and the speculations they suggest, we may add that Mr. 
Fernald comes of Maine stock on both sides, his father having 
been born at Kittery, and his mother (Mary E. Remick) at South 
Eliot, in that state. Mr. Fernald and his wife started for Japan 
in October of last year, to ‘‘do”’ that country on a pair of bicycles 

@Aa. 

SINCE THESE PARAGRAPHS were written, Mr. Fernald has re- 
turned to San Francisco. Learning of his arrival there, I wrote 
to ask why he had come back so much sooner than he expected to. 
I quote from his reply:—‘* The land and people are changing 
away from the old standards which appealed to us so much; and, 
also, both have been considerably overwritten. To get the most 
out of Japan, one should beacitizen of Kansas—not of California. 
Fujiyama stands unique in beauty and grandeur; but the other 
natural beauties of Japan are insignificant compared to what we 
are familiar with on the Pacific Coast. We penetrated into some 
out of the way spots where the children tried to feed carrots to 
our Columbias; and we spent many charming days bicycling and 
walking over the little round hills. Our judgment of the people 
is the same as that held by the foreign residents in Japan, rather 
than that taught in many books—we are unable to take them seri- 
ously. We found China vastly more interesting than Japan; and 
there is nothing in the Inland Sea to equal the Harbor of Hong 
Kong or, by the way, to faintly approach the glories of south- 
eastern Alaska. 
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‘‘THE unruffledness of domestic life in the Japanese treaty 
ports Aas been,” Mr. Fernald goes onto say. ‘‘I mean with re- 
gard to the price and quality of service. Housing is scarce and 
expensive for the quality. Society is a bit dry. The climate is 
maddening for half the year—especi#tly from a Californian stand- 
point. Finally, one can see in two months everything that is not 
a repetition; and one cannot become closely acquainted with the 
people except by learning a language which costs more labor than 
the acquaintance is worth to me. Perhaps we ought to have 
known all this before we started; but we couldn't have learned it 
from books. Our trip was an exceedingly interesting one from 
Start to finish; and we are not ‘sorry we learned it.’ I like China- 
men better than Japanese. Broadly speaking, one always looks. 
for some kind of rascality in a Chinaman; but with a Japanese 
one sometimes forgets. 

‘*T am planning to ride a wheel into the Yosemite in May; and 
I am very apt to publish something inspired by the experience, 
such as, ‘With a Donkey through the Sierras. By a Bicycle.’” 


* (See page 349.) 


Ga. 

THERE WAS A FINE FLAVOR of the Old World about the in- 
vitations to the reception of the New York School of Applied De- 
sign for Women, held in this city on May 11, whereon were en- 
graved the names of the directors, etc., beginning as follows :— 

‘* President, 
Thomas B. Clarke, Esq. 
Patron, 
H.R.H. The Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
One might almost feel in reading this that he was 3000 miles dis- 
tant from the democratic metropolis of the New World. 
@a. 
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THERE ARE to be some interesting changes in the newspaper 
world before long. The most important of these relates to The 
Commercial Advertiser. That venerable paper has gone through 
many changes since its birth, over 100 years ago. It has had its 
ups and its downs. It had its ups under the late Hugh J. Hast- 
ings, and its downs for a great many years after. It has changed 
hands many times, but no very practical efforts have been made 
to revive its success. It is, however, going to have its great op- 
portunity now, for Mr. J. Sherwood Seymour, who for the past six 
years has been the publisher of The Evening Post, has resigned that 
position to become the publisher of 7ke Commercial. Everyone 
who knows Zhe Evening Post—and he who does not, argues 
himself unknown—knows of Mr. Seymour’s extraordinary abil- 
ity as a business-manager. The circulation of the Post,.as com- 
pared to that of any other evening paper, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, is small, but it is select, and, owing to this selectness, 
Mr. Seymour has given it an advertising patronage that is worth 
a good deal more than circulation. There is no doubt that he will 
work wonders for Zhe Commercial. 


Qa. 


Mr. HENRY J. WRIGHT, who was the city editor of Zhe 
Evening Post, will have the editorial management of Zhe Com- 
mercial. Mr. Wright is a young man and a worker, and he 
will bring to Zhe Commercial new ideas and a new staff to carry 
them out. The real-estate editor of the Post, Mr. Parrish, goes 
to the new concern, and Mr. Hapgood, whose special work there 
has attracted considerable attention, has already gone to The Com- 
merciait, Mr. Seymour's resignation took effect on Thursday last. 
After a week in New York he will take a month’s vacation in 
the Maine woods, and then return to active work. I am greatly 
interested to see what these young men will do with this old 
paper. There is room for such a paper as I think they are go- 
ing to make, and I am glad to see them enter the field. 


@A. 


Mr. ARTHUR WARREN, the well-known London correspond- 
ent of the Boston Hera/d, is in this country at the present writing. 
Some changes are contemplated in the management of that paper, 
and it is barely possible that Mr. Warren will not continue as its 
London correspondent. It is also-rumored that Mr. Ballard 
Smith, who has been out of health for some time past, will resign 
his position as London correspondent of the New York World. 


@a. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON must have some shrewd friends 
out in San Francisco, for I see by the papers that the Book Com- 
mittee of the Mechanics’ Library of that city has declared her re- 
cent novel, ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,” unfit to circulate-among the 
members of that institution. Now, while I do not care for ‘‘ Pa- 
tience Sparhawk” and think it is a very unpleasant book, and not 
at all one for the Young Person to read, I think that there are 
plenty of others that are as bad, if not worse; and I cannot see 
any reason for this action against Mrs. Atherton’s novel, unless it 
be to suppress it into popularity. Such things have been done be- 
fore, and will be done again just so long as there is the present 
competition among authors. If libraries are going to look after 
the morals of their patrons, they will have to exclude a long list of 
modern novels, and some of the old ones. If ‘* Patience Sparhawk ”’ 
‘S$ not a proper book for the shelves of a public library, neither is 
Mr. James Lane Allen’s ‘Summer in Arcady.” The only argu- 
ment in favor of the latter as against the former, is that it has 
greater literary merit. But if I should mention all the novels that 
might be left out of public libraries to the advantage of its young 
readers, the list would fill more than half this paper. 


aA. 
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MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT is in Washington, busily 
engaged on her new novel, which is called ‘‘ His Grace, the Duke 
of Osmonde.” All readers of ‘‘ A Lady of Quality” will remem- 
ber the Duke of Osmonde, who appears in the latter part of the 
book and conquers the heroine. That the Duke has had a career, 
and an interesting one, is hinted at in ‘‘ A Lady of Quality,” and 
I am not surprised that Mrs. Burnett should have felt inspired to 
make him the hero of another book. When Mrs. Burnett is writ- 
ing a novel, she is completely absorbed in her work and has little 
time for anything else. If she writes in England, she leaves her 
London house, hires a cottage in some remote village, and stays 
there till her work is done. The season being virtually over in 
Washington, and having her own house there, she finds it a good 
place to write in, and will stay there until the story is finished. 


@A. 


EMILE ZOLA had a narrow escape recently. While crossing 
the street on his bicycle in Paris, he was run down by a passing 
cab, but, though he was rolled over in the dust, escaped without 
any broken bones. He blames himself, and not the coachman, 
for the accident. He says:—‘‘I was dodging around a stationary 
cab, when suddenly another came upon me, and in an instant I 
was down among the horse’s hoofs. I experienced a cerebral 
phenomenon which hitherto had not fallen to my lot. I owe my 
escape, I think, to falling all of alump. The coachman protested 
vigorously that he was not to blame, and certainly it was not his 
fault; indeed, I told a policeman not to trouble him. I ought not 
to have ventured among the chaotic maze of vehicles, Curiously 
enough, I am an enthusiastic cyclist, and up to the present had 
rather despised those who had been unfortunate enough to be run 
over. I now humbly beg their pardon. I was fortunate enough 
to escape so easily.” 

GA. 

Max MARETZEK, who died last week, was twenty-five years 
ago one of the best-known operatic managers and orchestral lead- 
ers in this country. He was a familiar figure about the old Acad- 
emy of Music, and some of the most popular singers appeared 
under his management—not only foreign, but native talent as well, 
for he was the manager of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg at the height 
of her fame as an operatic star. It was years since I had seen Mr. 
Maretzek when I met him unexpectedly in Broadway, some months 
ago. I was as startled as though I had met his relative, the late 
Max Strakosch, for I thought that he had died long ago. He had 
been living very quietly at his home on Staten Island ever since I 
knew him, which is all of twenty-five years. His wife, when she 
first came to this country, was a prima-donna with an unusually 
attractive voice, but for some reason or other she lost it, and dur- 
ing the later years of her life was known as a harpist, traveling 
around the country with her husband’s companies and playing the 
harp in his orchestras, 

SA. 

A CAREFUL READER of this column writes that he supposes I have 
already discovered that ‘‘ Daddy Jake, the Runaway,” was not 
written by Mr. Harry Stillwell Edwards, as I intimated not long 
ago, but by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris. ‘He is generous in credit- 
ing me with this discovery, but as a matter of fact I had not yet 
made it. Ihave read both of these charming stories, but I read 
them years apart; and I have little doubt I shall be again con- 
fused as to their titles and authorship a fortnight hence. Each 
story tells of an old darkey’s running away; Mr. Edwards's ‘‘ two 
runaways” are the slave Isam and his master; in Mr. Harris's 
story, ‘* Daddy Jake”’ is pursued by his master’s two little chil- 
dren, who, for the time being, are themselves runaways, as they 
depart without warning and are pursued in force. These circum- 
stances are nicely calculated to create confusion in the mind of a 
reader who reads many books every year. 
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London Letter 


_ THERE ARE many novelists who attain to considerable popular- 
ity without ever troubling the borders of literary history, and such 
an one was Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks, who died early in the present 
week at her residence at Dalston. Mrs. Banks was called ‘‘ the 
Lancashire novelist,” and it maybe claimed for her that, as Mrs. 
Marshall has done for Somerset, she weaved together many of the 
local romances and historical associations of the Lancashire ham- 
lets, and so contrived to keep alive some of that sentiment of the 
past which the advance of ‘‘ enlightened democracy ”’ threatens to 
overwhelm. Mrs. Banks was born in 1821 in Manchester, and 
through the whole of her seventy and six years retained her faculty 
for hard work. She was descended from a Yorkshire family— 
Quakers by persuasion,—and married a man of some repute in his 
time as a journalist and verse-writer. She was always fond of 
writing, but it was not till her forty-fourth year that she published 
her first story, ‘‘God’s Providence House,” which at once sprang 
into popularity. In 1874 she followed this up with ‘‘ The Man- 
chester Man,” a novel which contained a faithful and interesting 
picture of the life of that city fifty years ago. Besides Manches- 
ter, she touched upon other towns and their secrets—dealing in 
turn with Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham and Wiltshire 
life, and in all of them showing the same painstaking accuracy and 
fidelity of observation. Among a certain class of readers she has 
long enjoyed a popularity which amounted almost to affection. 

Mr. Crockett has been spending the early spring in Pomerania, 
where he has been acquiring the necessary ‘‘local color” for the 
novel of Pomeranian life for which he is contracted. This tale, 
as is perhaps known, will be ‘called ‘‘ The Red Axe,”’ and is to 
run its serial course in Zhe Graphic. It will be illustrated by 
Mr. Frank Richards, who has been Mr. Crockett’s companion 
upon his travels, sketching in the backgrounds for his projected 
pictures, Meanwhile, Mr. Crockett is said to be up to the 
shoulders in work, having just finished ‘‘ Lochinvar,” which is 
due in the autumn, and being already embarked upon ‘‘ The 
- Standard Bearer,” its successor. Such assiduity should not be 
without its reward, but it is said that ‘‘ Lad’s Love” has not 
commanded any very special attention with the young ladies of 
the library, and that its numbers are not as the numbers of the 
most conspicuously advertised. If this be so, the slight rebuff 
may well be the very best thing possible for its author; for, 
truth to tell, ‘‘Lad’s Love” bore signs of haste and tottered 
occasionally at its turning points. And, indeed, it is impossible 
to produce one’s best at such a pressure. 

The inauguration of the New Century Theatre was achieved 
this week with every possible success of esteem. Ibsen always 
brings out the best points in actor or actress, and the performance 
of ‘John Gabriel Borkman” was about as good as it could be. 
The audiences were fashionable and intelligent, and the success 
of the venture seems assured. Meanwhile, as though to show 
that the new enterprise has not altogether supplanted the old, we 
are to have next week a recrudescence of the Independent Theatre 
under the conduct of Miss Janet Achurch, who will reappear as 
Nora in ‘‘A Doll House”—the part in which she first secured 
her London reputation. Her husband, Mr. Charles Charrington, 
will play Dr. Rank, as he did some eight or nine years ago, when 
‘*A Doll House” was first introduced to metropolitan playgoers 
at the little, inconvenient Novelty Theatre in Great Queen Street, 
the home of popular melodrama and of the successful Miss V. St. 
Lawrence. 

The announcement that Stevenson’s unfinished story, ‘‘ St. Ives,”” 
is to be completed by an alien hand may well give us pause. 
‘* Who is sufficient for these things?’’ Who, indeed? It is said 
that the name of the author selected will shortly be given to the 
public. ‘*Selected’’ by whom? It is a difficult point. Excellent 
reasons may, of course, be given, and an excellent name, but most 
of us will surely feel that the fragment should have been left as it 
stood. To bend the bow of Ulysses is not given to many, and 
there was but one Stevenson in His time. Mr. George Moore, by 
the bye, who is not perhaps peculiarly qualified to write upon lit- 
erary style, has recently drawn some attention to himself by an 
extraordinary signed article in Zhe Dazly Chronicle, in which he 
sought to praise Mr. W. B. Yeats’s new volume of imaginative 
stories by depreciating Stevenson. Mr. Yeats, of course, needs no 
such unhelpful comparison; nor is there the slightest affinity be- 
tween his mystical and sometimes illusive language and the Stev- 
ensonian style. But why should it be necessary to bestow praise 
on one man by blaming another, even though the two were as 
brothers in deed and word. The very process shows a dispro- 
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portioned thought, and in the present instance the case was pe- 
culiarly flagrant. How far it is possible for another man to as- 
sume Stevenson’s mantle we shall the better see when ‘‘ St. Ives” 
passes under the hand of the finisher. Meanwhile, his name? 

The supporters of the Royal Library Fund dined at the Met- 
ropole on Wednesday night for the 107th time, the chair being 
taken by that eminent scientist and public benefactor, Lord Lister, 
The Chairman spoke of his own work with that manly modesty 
which is the surest proof of greatness, and alluded gracefully to 
the Book of Nature as the unprinted volume to which he had most 
constantly returned. Mr. H. D. Traill, responding to the toast of 
Literature, spoke with excellent good humor of that first critic who 
fell foul of Homer, from the wholesome fear of whose example 
(he concluded) all young critics since had gone about in hope of 
finding a new Homer in every wayside balladist. The only 
chance for criticism, it seemed, was for youth to proclaim as many 
immortals as possible, in the hope that one or two might survive 
to call him blessed! Many distinguished men-of-letters supported 
Lord Lister, and subscriptions were announced to the amount of 
1000/, 


LONDON, 7 May 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


The Fine Arts 
Bindings and Posters at the Aldine 


THE ALDINE CLUB makes, this week, a notable exhibition of 
‘*commercial” bindings and posters, in which most of the prom- 
inent publishers are represented. ‘* Commercial’’ bindings, as our 
readers probably know, are those bindings that are put on the: 
regular editions of books; consequently they are practically re- 
stricted to cloth, boards and paper; leather is the luxury of the 
book. lover, and, of course, the greatest triumphs of bibliopegic 
art are achieved through this medium. But within the last few 
years, artists of note and men and women of taste, but with their 
reputation still to make, have brought the commercial binding up 
to a standard of excellence undreamt of twelve years ago. Strange: 
to say, the movement for the beautifying of all articles of daily use, 
without increasing their cost, was tardy in affecting the bookbind- 
er. But he has now made amends; and we suspect that many a 
critic has had to do battle ere now with an insidious tenderness for 
an artistic cover that tempted him to temper justice with too much 
mercy for an unworthy text. 

The exhibition at the Aldine is remarkable for quality, rather 
than quantity. The publishers have sent only of their best, and 
the result is welcome to the eye. Especially interesting is the op- 
portunity offered, of comparing the original design with the cover 
as finally completed—which throws.a flood of light upon the limi- 
tations imposed by color, material and method, and gives also an 
insight of the many technical details of the publisher's business, 
It would not do, for instance, to put a tale of wild adventure be- 
tween covers of sylvan hue: co'or, design and contents must har- 
monize—and almost invariably do. 

It is difficult to select for notice where nearly every specimen 
exhibited deserves a word of praise. The Messrs. Appleton ex- 
hibit, among much that is worth pointing out, the cover of ‘‘ The 
Art of the World”—a ‘‘ subscription” book (which in the lingo of 
the trade means a book sold by subscription only) ; the cover for 
‘* Some Masters of Lithography,” and a poster of the Spanish edi- 
tion of ‘* The Scarlet Letter.” The Century Co. shows the cover 
of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s ‘‘ Prisoners of Conscience” (reproduced 
in these pages last week, but which must be seen in its harmo- 
nious coloring to be fully appreciated); and, among many other 
beautiful things, a poster of the April Century, showing Cas- 
taigne’s largely imaginative drawing of Grant’s tomb; and 4 
poster by Remington (for Mr. Roosevelt's ‘‘ Hunting Trail’’); the 
Messrs. Macmillan show Mr. George Wharton Edwards's design 
for Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s new novel, ‘‘ In the Tideway,” and 
the same artist's cover for Mr. Crawford's ‘‘Rose of Yesterday ; 
the exhibit of the Messrs. Putnam includes a most attractive cover 
for Mr. Rose’s ‘‘ Lawn and Garden"; Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. display an excellent poster of Mr. Bliss Carman’s ‘*‘ Behind 
the Arras”; and the Messrs. Scribner, Harper and Lippincott show 
a number of their magazine posters, which are too well known to 
need comment or praise. Among the other publishers who con- 
tribute to the exhibition are Messrs. G. Schirmer, G. H. Rich- 
mond & Co., Dodd, Mead & Co., John Lane, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. and R. H. Russell. ; 

It was a generous impulse that prompted the Club to open its 
doors to the passer-by during the continuance of the exhibition 
(May 14-21). 
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Mr. Whistler as a Witness 


THE APPEARANCE of Mr. James Abbot McNeill Whistler in the 
witness box is one of those things that may be counted upon to add 
to the gaiety of nations. When he is called to testify, all London 
crowds to hear. In the recent suit for damages brought by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell against Zhe Saturday Review and its art critic, 
Mr. Walter Sickert, Mr. Whistler testified in behalf of Mr. Pennell 
and kept the court-room in a roar. 

In the cross-examination, the opposing counsel asked, ‘‘ So you 
are very angry with Mr.Sickert ?”” ‘* Notin the smallest degree,” 
replied Mr. Whistler. ‘‘If any one could be vexed at all, it is that 
distinguished people like ourselves should be brought here by a 
gentleman whose authority has never before been recognized.” 

‘¢ Then Mr. Sickert is a very insignificant and irresponsible per- 
son who cannot do any one any harm?” ‘‘ Oh, I think that a fool 
may do harm,” 

‘* Has he done you any harm ?” 
survive.” 

‘* You don’t object to what Mr. Sickert said about you in this 
article? ‘Mr. Whistler is a genius,’ for instance; you don't resent 
that ?”’ asked counsel. ‘‘ It all depends,” replied the artist, ‘‘ from 
whom such a remark comes.” 

‘*Mr. Sickert wrote,’’ continued counsel, ‘‘ ‘ Mr. Whistler's 
almost nothings are priceless.’ You don’t dissent from that ?” 
‘«It is very simple and very proper,” replied Mr. Whistler, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Sickert should say that sort of thing, but I attach no import- 
ance to it.” ' 

Counsel continued reading from Mr. Sickert's article :—‘‘ Mr. 
Whistler's smallest change is golden, but he must not help Mr. 
Pennell to debase the currency.” ‘*Do you want to know my 
opinion of that ?”’ inquired Mr. Whistler. 

Not heeding witness’s question, counsel went on:—‘‘ You are 
helping Mr. Pennell, are you not?” ‘* Do you want to know my 
opinion of that ?’’ repeated Mr. Whistler; ‘‘I think it is a most im- 
pertinent piece of impudence, covering an obsequious reproach.” 

According to The Dazly Mail, the inventor of ‘* The Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies” made an impressive appearance in the box :— 
‘‘The keen and merry eyes of ‘ Monsieur Vistlaire ’ twinkled and 
sparkled beneath bushy eyebrows; the eyeglass escaped impres- 
sively from its position, the white forelock posed gracefully on the 
rebellious head of hair, the moustache maintained aggressively its 
pride of place, and with nonchalant southern drawl the many-sided 
master poured out self complaisant witticisms before an expectant 
audience, Altogether he seemed as pleased with himself as a 
Florida belle or a great artist. He drew off his black gloves on 
entering the witness-box and was ready for Sir Edward Clarke. 
Mr. Whistler is a warrior bold, and fears no foe.” 

Mr. Pennell won his case and was awarded $250. 


‘‘IT do not know how I shall 





Art Notes 

TH Washington Memorial, erected in Philadelphia by the 
Society of the Cincinnati, was dedicated on May 15 with appro- 
priate ceremonies, in the presence of President McKinley, Vice- 
President Hobart and the cabinet. The oration was delivered by 
Mr. William W. Porter. The monument, which is the work of 
Prof. Rudolph Siemering of Berlin, is about forty feet high, the 
equestrian statue of Washington, in the Continental uniform, ris- 
ing twenty feet above the pedestal. The four corners of the plat- 
form are decorated with fountains served by figures of Indians 
and guarded by American animals, eight in all; at the front and 
back are allegorical figures of America; and on the sides are 
bas-reliefs, representing, respectively, the march of the American 
army, and a West-bound emigrant train. On one side the pedestal 
bears the inscriptions, ‘‘ Sic Semper Tyrannis ” and ‘‘ Per Aspera 
ad Astra”; on the other, ‘‘ Westward the Star of Empire Takes 
Its Way.” Surrounding the upper portion of the pedestal is the 
legend, ‘‘ Erected by the State Society of the Cincinnati.” 

—President Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard has accepted the 
Presidency of the Society of the Arts and Crafts, which was 
organized in Cambridge on May 13, in the Grundmann Studio 
building. 

—The interior here pictured is that of the Synagogue Shearith 
Israel, dedicated this week at Central Park West and Seventieth 
Street, The arrangement is the old-fashioned, orthodox one, by 
which the women are seated in the gallery and the men down- 
stairs, leaving the middle of the floor unobstructed by seats. By 
a coincidence, the same architects—Messrs. Brunner & Tryon— 
designed the Temple Beth-El (Reformed), which faces the new 
edifice from the Fifth Avenue side of the Park, and is memorable 
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SYNAGOGUE SHEARITH ISRAEL 


for the gilded lines of its graceful dome. The new synagogue is 
one of the handsomest buildings yet erected on the West Side. 

—A very interesting exhibition of plaques and medals by Aus- 
trian medallists of note closes to-day at the Grolier Club. The 
largest number of them is by A. von Scharf, including many fine 
and characteris‘ic heads of Viennese celebrities. A silver medal 
published by the Numismatic Society of Vienna has a beautifully 
composed group of boy medallists, one of whom is handing a 
specimen of his work to a fully draped female figure representing 
the city. A number of curious and artistic medals of humorous 
design commemorate the yearly balls of the Vienna artists, An- 
other set of humorous medals and jetons, commemorating the ex- 
cursions of the Artists’ Club, are by F. X. Paulik. By Jauner are 
the very handsome gold medal of the Vienna Agricultural Exhi- 
bition of 1890, and a splendid bust in high relief of John III of 
Poland, issued in memory of the defeat of the besieging Turkish 
army in 1688, A large number of these medals were marked by 
artistic qualities of a high order. 





Education 


Miss EMILIE GRACE BrIGGs bears the distinction of being the 
first woman who ever received a diploma from the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. She was a member of the class that graduated on 
May 18, on the occasion of the sixty-first anniversary and com- 
mencement of the Seminary, in Adams Chapel. But Miss Briggs’s 
honors do not stop there: she carried off first honors as well, 
passing all the men, and was the first to receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, conferred for the first time by the Seminary. 
The young lady, who is in her twenty-first year, is a daughter of 
Prof. Charles A. Briggs of the Seminary faculty. 

The Board of Education has decided to apply the annual ap- 
propriation of $40,000 to the establishment of circulating libraries 
for the schools, and not, as in the last three years, to the purchase 
of mere books of reference and supp!ementary schoolbooks. 


The Superintendent of the Department of Public Instruction of 
this state announces that on July 12-30 inclusive three summer in- 
stitutes will be held under the Department’s direction, at Chau- 
tauqua, Thousand Island Park and Glens Falls. Tuition at these 
institutes will be free to all residents of the state. The following 
conductors will have charge: Chautauqua, Isaac H. Stout, A.M. ; 
Thousand Island Park, Welland Hendrick, A.M.; Glens Falls, 
Percy I. Bugbee, A.M. 


The Board of Estimate and Apportionment has made available 
$500,000 for a new wing to the American Museum of Natural 
History. The building proper, which will be fireproof, will cost 
$360,000, the cases $85,000, and the stairway $15,000. 
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Of the 107 men in the graduating class at Amherst College, 
seven are sons of members of the faculty, and it is an interesting 
fact that of these seven, four will have commencement parts, out 
of the eight chosen from the class purely on the basis of scholar- 
ship. Of the four, one is the second son of President Gates, two 
are twin sons of Prof. E. A. Grosvenor, the Oriental scholar; and 
the fourth is the son of Prof. W. C. Esty, whose four sons have 
all attained, in successive years, the distinction of Phi Beta Kappa 
membership. Possibly there is something in the ‘‘heredity of 
genius ”’ after all. 


The Macmillan Co. announces for early publication ‘‘ Life His- 
tories of American Insects,” by Prof. Clarence Moores Weed; 
‘* Volcanoes of North America: A Reading Lesson for Students 
of Geography and Geology,” by Prof. Israel C. Russell; and ‘‘An- 
cient Volcanoes of Great Britain,” by Sir Archibald Geikie. 


Notes 


THE portrait of Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, published in last 
week’s Critic, was reproduced from a copyrighted photograph by 
Messrs. Hollinger & Rockey. 


—Book lovers may be counted upon to turn out in force on the 
occasion of the sale of the Frederickson library by Bangs & Co., 
May 24-28. The 2410 lots include rare editions of Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Lamb, Gray and Shakespeare, the collection of Shelley and 
Shelleyana alone numbering 310 titles. 


—The Macmillan Co. announces the publication, at an early 
day, of asupplementary volume to the Oxford Chaucer, uniform 
with that edition. Its title is ‘‘ Chaucerian and Other Pieces,” 
edited from numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
the selection including all the most important among the numer- 
ous pieces in prose and verse which have been appended to 
Chaucer’s works in various editions, including those of Thynne, 
Stowe, Speght and Tyrwhitt. Nearly every piece reprinted now 
appears in an important form, and in several cases manuscripts 
not previously examined have been collated and have proved to be 
the best. It contains Thomas Usk’s ‘‘ Testament of Love,” 
‘* Plowman’s Tale,”’ Jack Upland, Gower’s ‘‘ Praise of Peace,” 
Thomas Hoccleve’s ‘‘ The Letter of Cupid,” etc., and Scogan’s 
‘* A Moral Balade.”’ 

—The same house will bring out ‘‘ Burns and his Times as 
gathered from his Poems,” by J. O. Mitchell, LL.D., a little vol- 
ume giving a great deal of information in regard to the food, drink 
and clothing, the church, the politics, recreations and supersti- 
tions of the various classes and masses for whom and about whom 
Burns wrote. 
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—An edition of 10,000 copies of Mr. James Lane Allen’s new 
novel, ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” was entirely sold out by the day of 
publication, and a second edition sent to press, 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued ‘‘ The 
Burglar who Moved Paradise,” by Herbert D. Ward, author of 
‘*The White Crown, and Other Stories,” with an introduction 
by Mrs. Ward (Elizabeth Stuart Phelps), illustrated. Also, 
‘* Walks and Rides in the Country Round About Boston,” by 
Edwin M. Bacon, author of ‘‘ Boston Illustrated,” ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Boston,”’ etc., with maps and illustrations. This little book 
(published for the Appalachian Mountain Club) records a series 
of walks covering every portion of the district, and in one direc- 
tion extending beyond it, in order to take in historic Lexington 
and Concord. ‘‘ According to Dr. Holmes’s happy conceit— 
now classic—of ‘Boston State House’ as the ‘hub of the solar 
system,’ we have treated the surrounding parts as its spokes,” 
says the author. ‘‘ We shall visit every historic spot, landmark 
and monument, and familiarize ourselves also with the history 
of this entire region.’””’ The book contains four maps and about 
150 illustrations. In the Riverside Literature Series appears an 
illustrated edition of Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Princess,” with introduc- 
tion and notes by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 


—Mr. A. E. Keet, who has edited Zhe Forum with marked 
ability since August 1895, has resigned his charge. 

—Bishop Potter, just before he left for Europe, read the proofs 
of a volume entitled ‘‘ The Scholar and the State,” shortly to 
be published by the Century Co. The book is made up of essays 
discussing questions of living interest. The same house is pre- 
paring a new edition of ‘‘ The Autobiography of Joseph Jeffer- 
son,” with an additional chapter, including the author’s poem, 
‘* Shakspere versus Bacon,” delivered at Yale University. 


—Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Equality” will be published by Mr. Heine- 
mann in England. The first American edition of this book will 
be so large that the Messrs. Appleton are doubtful whether they 
can get it out before July. 


—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish shortly ‘‘ Wayside 
Courtships,’’ Mr. Hamlin Garland’s new book. They will bring 
out, also, uniform with the above, new editions of the same 
author’s ‘‘Spoil of Office,” ‘‘A Member of the Third House” 
and ‘‘ Jason Edwards.”’ His ‘‘ A Little Norsk” was published by 
this house a few years since. Mr. Garland’s ‘‘A Member of 
the Third House,” by the way, has just finished its course in 
La Revue de Paris, in a translation by Mme. Fanlon de Vaulse. 
Several of Mr. Garland’s stories are being translated also into 
German and Danish. 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made. 
Marburg Bros., 


) The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md.” ‘ 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


Scarce Booxs.—Items of rare Occurrence and Remark- 
able Interest at H. W. Hagemann’s, 160 5th Ave., N.Y. 
Catalogue now ready. Also London Weekly Market 
Report of Rare English second-hand books (May 15) and 
Confidential letter. 








Catalogue No. 44, ready. A.S. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 





H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other perlodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 





THE BOOK SHOP, Galeage. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any on 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


any subject write 





JUST OUT. 


The Fall of the Congo Arabs. 


By CAPTAIN SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE. With Map, 
Portraits and Plans. Demy 8vo, cloth, uncut, $2 50. 





Captain Hinde joined the expedition sent out by 
the Belgian Government, under Baron Dahnis, in 
1892, which resulted in the complete overthrow of 
the Mohammedan power in the Congo basin and the 
consequent suppression of the slave trade. His book 
is one of the most fascinating of the 


*** The Fall of the Congo Arabs’ should achieve a 
widespread popularity.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The Half Caste, 


an Old Governess’ Story, 
By the author of ** fohn Halifax, Gentleman.” | 
12mo, art linen, $1.00. 
A cluster of Miss Mulock’s delightful stories which 


appeared in Chambere’s Journal and now first pub- 
lished in book form. 


In this Present World. 


A new volume of Practical Discourses. By GEORGE 
HopeGEs, D D., author of ‘Christianity between 
Sundays,” “The Heresy of Cain,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


** His sermons ring like rifle shots.”—Independent. 
At all Book Shops. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and De- 
bilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best Remedy 


|for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 


haustion; and where the system has 
become debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, affording 
sustenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sy& 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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—Of Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune,” 
15,000 copies were ordered by the trade before publication, and 
it is safe to prophesy that 15,000 more will be sold very shortly 
after the day of publication. 

—Mr. Edward Arnold will shortly publish ‘* Wild Norway,” 
a book on Norwegian sport, by Abel Chapman, author of ‘* Wild 
Spain,” with chapters on the Swedish Highlands, Jutland and 
Spitzbergen, and numerous full-page and smaller illustrations, 
by the author and Mr. Charles Whymper. The third volume of 
The Sportsman’s Library, published by Mr. Arnold, will shortly 
appear, under the name of ‘‘ The Sportsman in Ireland,” by Cos- 
mopolite. It will contain six colored plates and numerous full- 
page and other illustrations by P. Chenevix Trench. The series 
is edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell. The same publisher announces 
‘« A Devotee,” a new novel by Mary Cholmondeley, the author 
of ‘‘ Diana Tempest” and ‘‘ The Danvers Jewels.” 


—Messrs. George Routledge & Sons announce a ‘Life of 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 1819-1897,” by G. Barnett Smith, 
with twelve pages of illustrations; ‘‘ Principal Events in the 
Queen’s Reign,” by the same author; ‘‘ National Progress during 
the Queen’s Reign, 1837-1897,” by Michael G. Mulhall; ‘‘ The 
Romance of War; or, The Highlanders in Spain,” by James 
Grant; and ‘‘ Nansen and the Frozen North, with Reminiscences 
of Arctic Exploration,” by John Black. 


—Edna Dean Proctor, the poet, who has been touring in the An- 
des, arrived here on May 18 from South America, on the steam- 
ship Trojan Prince. 

—The Golden-Booke Press of Evanston, Ill., has just pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Autobiography of a Pocket-Handkerchief,” by James 
Fenimore Cooper, edited, with notes and an introduction, by Walter 
Lee Brown, being a reissue, collated from the original manu- 
script, of an almost unknown novel by Cooper, which has not 
been published for nearly sixty years. It first appeared in the 
United States in 1843, as a serial, then as a pamphlet (prac- 
tically unobtainable now), finally in book-form in England only. 
No collected edition has ever included it. The fact that this is 
the first American edition in book-form will recommend the book 
still further to collectors. 


—The May number of Scrzdner’s was entirely sold out within 
two weeks of its publication. We are wondering whether it was 
the contents of the magazine or the cover, which was a remark- 
ably striking one, printed in several colors, 


—‘' The Vintage ”’ is the title of a novel of the Greek war of in- 
dependence, by E. F. Benson, the serial publication of which will 
soon be begun in Harper's Weekly. The issue for May 29 of that 
periodical will be a Memorial Day Number, with a poem com- 
memorating the day, by Richard Burton, illustrated by Kenyon 
Cox, and a new national hymn by: Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, with music by C. Crozat Converse. The number 
= — also, a paper on Mr. Frank R. Stockton, by Mr. 

owells, 
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—The June Harfer’s Monthly will contain the first of two 
papers on ‘‘ The Celebrities of the House of Commons,” by Mr. 
‘tTay Pay” O'Connor, with illustrations by Paul Rénouard. 
Among the illustrations to ‘‘ The Martian” in this issue will be 
one left unfinished by the author. Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s new 
story, ‘‘ The Great Stone of Sardis,” will be begun in this number. 

—In our review of the second series of ‘‘ Cap and Gown” (7he 
Critic, May 15) we credited to its editor, Mr. F. L. Knowles, the 
labor of compiling also the first series, which was, in reality, the 
work of Mr. Joseph Le Roy Harrison. The latter gentleman, 
who, by the way, is the Librarian of the Providence Athenzum, 
has in preparation another collection of college verse, to be pub- 
lished on June 1, under the title of ‘‘ With Pipe and Book.” 


—The Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., in appealing for an | 


enlarged membership, points to its substantial past achievements. 
It barely maintains itself and its admirable working library, and 
needs additional support for more extensive publications. It has 
in hand a concordance to Dante’s minor Italian works (‘ Vita 
Nuova” and the ‘‘Canzoniere” being finished), and a revision, 
by Prof. E. S. Sheldon, of Blanc’s ‘‘ Vocabolario Dantesco.” 
The annual membership fee is five dollars (one guinea in Eng- 
land), and may be sent to the Secretary, Prof. A. R. Marsh, 
Cambridge, Mass. President Charles Eliot Norton is the head of 
the Council of the Society. 





Publications Received 


Altsheler, J. A. The Sun of Sorsioms. $r. D. Appleton & Co. 
ey. 


Balzac, H. de. The Lily of the Va’ $1.50. Macmiilan Co. 
Buck, J. D. Browning’s Paracelsus. $1. Robert Clarke Co. 
Buckham, James. The Heart of Life. 7sc. Copeland & Day. 
Carlyle, T, The French Revolution. 2 vols. §r. acmillan Co. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader: Asia. 6oc. American Book Co, 
Compton, Herbert. A Free Lance in a Far Land. icc: Cassell Pub. Co. 
Cooper, James F. Autobiography of a Pocket-Handkerchief. $1.75. Ed. by Walter 

Brown. Evanston, Il. : Gol en-Booke Press. 
Dalton, E.L. A Slight Romance, soc 


50c. Damrell & Upham. 
Day, Sarah F. Helpful Thoughts for Quiet Hours. $1.75. 

Boston: Pilgrim Press. 
Eutropi Historia Romana. Ed. by V.S. Clark. 30c. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Extracts from the Diary of Moritz Svengali. Tr. and ed. by A. Welch. soc. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Fiske, A. K. The Myths of Israel. $1.50. Macmillan Co, 
Gordon, J. His Letters. soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
H.M. Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. $2.50. Macmillan Co, 
Half-Caste, The. $1. 5 Thomas Whittaker. 
Hardy, W.M. Banking Systems of the World. §:. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 
Herrick, R. Lyric Poems. Ed. by E. Rhys. §r. Macmillan Co, 
Hommel, F. The Ancient Hebrew Tradition. Tr. by E. McClure and L. Crosslé. 
$1.75. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Hubbard, E. Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women: Christina Ros- 
setti. G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
Hurst, J. F. History of the Christian Church. Vol. I. $5. Eaton & Mains. 
ae. . K. Sketches in Lavender, Blue and Green. $1.25. Henry Holt & Co. 
erlin, R. T. Mainly for Myself. $1. Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co, 
Logan, John A, ——— Russia. $3.50. D. Appleton & Co. 


Malory, Thomas. Morte D’Arthur. soc. acmillan Co, 
Marlowe, C. Doctor Faustus. 45c. Macmillan Co. 
McManus, Blanche. The Voyage of the Mayflower. $1.25. E.R. Herrick & Co. 
Monson, Edmund. Washington and the Mother Country, Brentano's. 
Montaigne’s Essays. Tr. by J. Florio. soc. Macmillan Co. 


Ouida, The Massarenes. $1.50. 
Page, Emma E. Heart Culture. 7sc. 
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Henry Holt & Co.’s New Books. 


JEROME’S SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE AND GREEN. 


By the author of THREE MEN IN A BOAT, THE DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE, etc. With 10 full-page illustrations and 30 
in the text. 12mo, $1.25. 
In the three years since JOHN INGERFIELD, Mr. Jerome's last book, appeared, he has written some well-liked plays, 
In and in this volume he shows a marked advance in dramatic force and rapidity of movement. While his prevailing tone is 
gay and rather in the manner of his IDLE THOUGHTS, several of the tales have a strong emotional interest. 


city lots and facing street on SVENGALI’S DIARY. Square 18mo, 50 cents. 
three sides. For summer sea- CABOT’S IN PLAIN AIR. 


son. —— Boatin g, bathing, bi-|4%ovelorNew England to-day 12mo, $1.25. 
- * j ° c “The story 18 way off from common lines, and is really marked with some welcome fea’ 
clin g z Private room in bath . | a very strong one in parts, and is much above the average as a whole.” —BUFFALO COMMERCIAL. 


tures of originality. . . . Itis 


house. Two New Issues in the Buckram Series. 


FOSTER’S SPANISH CASTLES BY THE RHINE. 


Address " B,” in care Ti he Critic, ATriptychal Yarn. With 12 full-page illustrations. 18mo, 75 cents. 


287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


characters have a ready wi 








MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
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a literary value.”— 





“Original, combining clever situation and bright dialogue; there is rapid movement and much incident; and the 
it.”—BOsTon TIMES. 


SCULLY’S WHITE HECATOMB AND OTHER STORIES. 


Uniform with the author's KAFIR STORIES. With frontispiece. 18mo, 75 cents. 


“The ngme-story is very powerful. . . . THE VENGEANCE OF DOGOLWANA exhibits the native motives and mental 
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Polliics in me Ed by F. Whelen. 
Robinson, N. H. Aunt Dice. $1. 





Feleter, F. V.N. Introduction to American Literature. $1.25 . 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Savage, R. H. 
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» Delilah of Harlem. asc. » McNall 
London: Grant Richards. Selections from Pierre Loti. Ed. by A. G. Cameron. "ae Holt & 
Ward, Lester F. Dynamic rare 2 vols. D. Appleton é ong 
Nashville, Tenn. : Pub. House of M E. Church, South. Wells, Webster. Essentials of Algebra $1.10. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


Romanes, G.J. Thoughts on Religion. Ed. by C. Gore. soc. Open Court Pub. Co. 


Ross, Clinton. Zuleka. $1.50. 


Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


Wolkonsky, Serge. Pictures of Russian History and Russian a Literature. 


Lamson, Wa aca & Co, 








NOW READY. 


THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN|,, 


FRANCE DURING THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


By Georees Petuissizr. Authorized English 

version by Anne G. Brinton, together with 

a General Introduction. 8vo, about $3.00. 

The eminent French — M. Ferdinand Brune- 
tiere, says of this: ‘‘M. Pellissier’s work is no less 
the picture than the history of contemporary French 
literature. In addition, it is also the philosophy 
of, or rather describes, the evolution of the literary 
movement of our country.” 


THE VINES OF NORTHEASTERN 
AMERICA. | 


By Cuarius 8. Newnatt, author of “The! 
Trees of Northeastern America,” ‘The 
Shrubs of Northeastern America,” ete. | 
Fully illustrated from Original Sketches. | 
8vo. $2.50. y 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS | 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


The June Atlantic. 


GREECE AND TURKEY : 


The Old Struggle Between the East 
and the West. 

By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 

Recently Resident in Athens, 


An explanation, by an authority, of the historical 
significance of the Greco-Turkish conflict and of the 
position of the Great European Powers. 


THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM AND 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


By ALBERT SHAW, 
Author of * aan. ae in the United 





An explanation of the ieee difficulties of mu- 
nicipal administration in American cities, illus- 
trated by a study of the charter of Greater New 
York—a very instructive comparative study in 
municipal government. 


The Lock-Step in the Public Schools. 
WILLIAM J. SHEARER, 
Superintendent of Schools at Elizabeth, N. J. 


Brunetiere and His Work as a Critic. 
IRVING BABBITT, 
of Harvard University. 


Tendencies of Higher Life in the South, 
The South To-day compared with the old South. 
WILLIAM P. TRENT, 

Of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Cheerful Vesterdays. The Civil War. 
The concluding installment of the series. 
Col. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


In Quest of Ravens. BRADFORD TORREY, 
Author of ‘The Foot-Path — “A Rambler’s Lease,” 


The Story of an Untold fave XXIII -XXVI. 
Concluded, PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


Around Domremy. Mrs. M. H. CATHERWOOD. 
The Juggler. X. CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


On Being Civilized too nae 
. C. MERWIN, 


The New coe ROLLO 
OGDEN. Plays and Novels; Old Plots and New 
Ones, E. E. HALE, JR. 


Poems by George E. Woodberry, William Press- 
cott Foster, and Charles Edwin Markham. 


Men and Letters. 





35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 
All newsdealers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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REFERENCES: Noah Brocka, Mrs. Deland, Mrs. Burton Har- 
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To Publishers _ 
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It is ‘* the first Z¢erary journal in America,” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news, 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. 





Longmans, Green & Co.’s New Books, 





THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy, 


By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury, Author of ‘‘ Darkness and Dawn,” 


‘*Gathering Clouds,” etc. Large crown 8vo, 


A WOMAN'S PART 


gilt top, $2 oo. 


IN A REVOLUTION. 


By Mrs. JoHN Hays HAMMOND. 12mo, cloth, 144 pages, $1.00. 


“To the American public, whose sympathy was my chief support, through days of bitter trial, 


Africa. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


THE GROWTH OF SACRIFICIAL 


and published at its request. 


this book is gratefully dedicated. My personal experience forms the subject of my story. The 
causes of the revolt in Johannesburg and the ensuing political questions are but lightly touched 
upon, in deference to the silence enforced upon my husband as one of the terms of his liberation 
by the Boer Government.”—AUTHOR’sS DEDICATION. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CONFIRMATION CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO HOLY BAPTISM AS A SACRAMENTAL ORDINANCE OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. With a Preliminary Historical Survey of 
the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


By A. THEODORE WIRGMAN, B.D., D.C.L., 
College, Cambridge, and Vice-Provost of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church, Port Elizabeth, South 


late Foundation Scholar of St. Mary Magdalene 


IDEAS CONNECTED WITH THE 


HOLY EUCHARIST. Read before the Liverpool Clerical Society, 


By the Rev. Davip Morris, B.A., Chaplain H. M. Prison, Liverpool ; Author of ‘A Class 
book History of England.” Fcp., 8vo, 75 cents. 





Sold by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Mr. du Maurier and Mr. Whistler...... 15 





‘*Trilby” Entertainments....... a) 

Miscellanea............. . > 

A Geosch far Sourss,...........ccscccccoee 8 

Nodier’s “ Trilby, le Lutin d’Argail”.......-++3f 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

Mr. du Maurier’s Monogram........- Title- 

Mr. du Maurier’s Firet Drawing for Fe 


ron! 
Portrait of Mr. du Maurier by Himeelf......-+ . 
Portrait of Mr. Whistler 
Portrait of Mr. du Maurier froma Photograph. i 
** Platt, the New Svengali”... ...sessseeee* 
Mr. du Maurier’s House on Hampton Heath. 2 
ago mad copies ou hend-mads pater $7, 04 

sthees egular edition, 2§ cts. ie 
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COPELAND AND DAY 


The Falcon of 
Langéac 
By ISABEL WHITELEY 
PRICE $1.50 


‘¢ Of its kind, ‘ The Falcon of Langéac’ is one 
of the strongest of a year of books.”—Boston 
Courier, 


“Some of the best romantic works of to-day 
are from the pens of those writers who go to the 
distant past for their inspiration and ideas, Of 
this class of writers, they are the most success- 
ful when historical knowledge enables them to 
tell a simple tale in which human nature throbs 
strongly, and not pedantically, amid the glamor 
of by-gone days, when faith was strong and life 
was painted in more glowing tales than it can be 
to-day. Such a story is ‘The Falcon of Lan- 
géac.’ It is more idyllic and sweet in character 
than a Hope tale. . . . The spirit of the 
Middle Age has rarely been better reflected in a 
story by a modern author.”— Worcester Daily 


The Boston Evening Transcript says: ‘* The 
workmanship of the new author is excellent.” 


The Bookman says: *‘ The author of ‘The 
Falcon of Langéac’ is to be congratulated upon 
achieving such a marked success with a first 
book ; for we have no doubt that it will figure 
as one of the popular novels for many a day.” 


For sale by all booksellers 


69 CORNHILL 
BOSTON 


Les Salons en 1897 


Le Salon des Champs-Elysees. Le Sa- 
lon du Champ-de-Mars. 


Par M. Andre Michel. 


Illustré de gravures dans le texte, et de 2% 
planches tirées hors texte (eaux-fortes, héliograv- 
ures, etc.). . 

M. Michel consacrera un chapitre important a 
rappeler les souvenirs qui ge rattachent i ce Palais 
de l’Industrie, qui va disparaitre, et aux inoubli- 
ables manifestations d’art dont il a été le théitre 
pendant la seconde moitié du sitcle. Cette étude, 
illustrée de dessins, de vues et plans du monument, 
de reproductions des wuvres capitales qui y furent 
exposées de 1855 4 1897, fera l’objet d’une introduc- 
tion qui sera comme le résumé de lhistoire de l’art 
contemporain en France. 


Les Salons en 1897 


will be published in four fortnightly parts of 48 
pages, each containing six full-page illustrations. 
The first part will be issued early in May; the title- 
page, table-of-contents and cover for the entire 
work will be delivered} to subscribers with the last 
part. 

The price ef the work, complete in paper covers, 
or in parts, is 20 francsin Paris, Postage to foreign 
countries, 2 france 50 extra. 


JOURNAL DES DEBATS, Paris. 


By special arrangement with the pub- 


lishers, we are enabled to take subscrip- 
tions 








AT $4.50, POSTPAID. 


THE CRITIC CO., 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Westminster 
Assembly 


Its History and Standards 


By Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Andrews 


2d Edition. Revised by Author. 12mo. Price, $2. 


** No one living is more competent to give a history 
of the Westminster Assembly than the author of this 
book. Although the material is pressed into the form 
of lectures, it is in decided advance beyond anything 
that has thus far oypoaree on this neglected subject. 
.. This volume of Professor Mitchell isa noble one.” 
—The Presbyterian Review. 





‘A Manual for 


RULING ELDERS 


BY THE 
Rev.Wm. Henry Roberts, D.D.,LL.D. 
16mo0, 459 pages, $1.00 net, postage 10c. 


The Manual is a reliable guide toecclesiastical law, 
and also a valuable aid on many points of Church 
usage. Quotations are freely given from the Consti- 
tution of the Church and from the deliverances of 
the Assembly. In addition, many topics of interest 
are dealt with in the way of suggestions and by his- 
torical notes. The book is very comprehensive, but 
not diffuse. It touches upon every question that can 
be raised in reference to the duties of elders and 
sessions, and their relations with each other and 
with the congregation. 





Church Papers No. 1 
The Validity of 


Non-Prelatical Ordination 


BY THE 
Rev. George Park Fisher, D.D.,LL.D. 


8vo, paper, 10 cents. 


The object of this series of “‘Church Papers” is to 
setforth and, where necessary, to defend that doc- 
trine of the Church, the Ministry, and the Sacra- 
ments which is embodied in the historic standards 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

This first number of the Series defends the validity 
of Presbyterial administration. The foremost Amer- 
ican scholar in Church history submits to calm and 
impartial investigation the Anglican claims that 
diocesan bishops are a part of the Apostolic Consti- 
tution of the Church, and that ordination at their 
hands is essential to a valid ministry. He shows the 
one claim to be without any historical foundation 
whatever, and the other to be a novelty even within 
the Church of England itself. 





Address orders to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Supt., 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Or any of the Depositories or Booksellers represent- 
ing the Presbyterian Board. 





‘s+Mrs. STOWE IN HARTFORD”’ 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from Zhe Critic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
authors are similarly treated of in the same 
book. 


Cloth, $1.50.  Large-paper, $5.00. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 











The Life and Letters of Benjamin 
Jowett, M.A. 


Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A.,LL.D.,. and 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 


With Portraits and Other Illustrations. 


Two vols., 8vo. Vol. I. xii-446; Vol. II. 
viii.-499. $10.00. 


** The story has been told with great tact, and yet 
without the desire to conceal anything that is worth 
knowing ; and the k will, unless we are much 
mistaken, increase the affection with which Jowett 
was regarded by his friends, while to the world at 
large it will do much to explain the singular influ- 
= exercised by his rare personality.”—London 
mes. 


“Between them they have written a valuable 
work, setting forth with fulness and with tact the 
deeds of a remarkable scholar and man of the 
world, the traits of a fascinating personality,”—N. 
Y. Tribune. 


‘*Must prove one of the most interesting biogra- 
phies of the year.”—N. Y. Evening Post, 


Beyond the City Gates. 


A Romance of 0)]d New York. 
By AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON. 
12mo, 828 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


‘**A special charm hangs about a romance whose 
scenes and local color belong to Manhattan Island 
200 years ago. . . . The motive of the story is sim- 
ple; the incidents follow one another naturally; 
the dialogue is direct and in keeping, and the read- 
er’s interest is held without flagging throughout the 
exciting incidents, until, steering among various 
— endings, the right one is reached.”—N, Y. 

‘imes. 





IN PRESS—READY SHORTLY. 


My Father As | Recall Him. 


By MAMIE DICKENS, 
Daughter of Charlies Dickens. 
12mo, 128 pages, with illustrations, $1.25. 


Admirers of Charles Dickens will be pleased to 
have this volume, written by his daughter Mamie. 
It isnot Dickens, the author, of whom she writes, 
but Dickens at home, Dickens as father and friend, 
giving a glimpse of the man in his privacy. Right 
well does he stand the test; cheerful, kind, consid- 
erate, planning happy surprises for his children, 

leasures for his neighbors, * treats” for everybody. 

et in this Dickens at home, we constantly see the 
author appearing. 





Lazarus. 
A Tale of the World’s Great Miracle. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Sultan and His Subjects. 


By RICHARD DAVEY. 


2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


*“ An excellent book is just to hand, and in a good 
hour. Mr Richard Davey wasfor some time the 
correspondent of the London Times,in Constanti- 
nople, and he has utilized his knowledge to good 
effect in these two handsome volumes. In them 
you may find all that it is important to know about 
modern Turkey and its ways, with much valuable 
and interesting information as to their historical 
development. Mr. Davey writes in an easy and 
pleasant style, and his book seems to us to givea 
very faithful, just,and yet by no means entirely 
unfavorable view of the ‘politics and persons’ of 
the Ottoman Empire.”—St. James Gazette, 


“It deserves not only to be read, but also to 
find a permanent place on the bookshelf.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


** No doubt the vivid picture which this work pre- 
sents will be widely appreciated at the present 
moment.”—Morning Post, 


Sent, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices, 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, 


ity advantages * : gulture and study. Ex- 
: Miss BARA J. SMITH, Principal. 











Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHOOL For GirLs. Spring term opens April 7th, 
1897. Twenty-second year. The Kev. Francis T, 
Russell, Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal 





EDUCATIONAL 


OHIO 
Mise Phelps’ English and Ciassical 
Scucet on Chats. ilese Sade toon and 
Elective courses. 


CIncINNATI, OHIO. 


ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Liddesdale Place. 


Family limited. Circulars sent on application. 

















PENNSYLVANIA 








McLean Seminary for Girls. 
College Pre ry. English Courses, French, German, 
Art, Music, Rev. J. B. MOLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 








NEW JERSEY 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


School for Girls. New Brunswick, N. J. 
College Preparatory and Literary Course. Terms $500. 








MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss RENCE BALDWIN, ci Within six 
ears more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. Forcircular, address the Secretary. 





NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of BisHor Doans. 
Miss ELLEN W. Born, Principal. 


Buffalo Seminary 


The forty-seventh year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. CO. F. HARTT, Principal, 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buillalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
For Boarding cadets only. Completely equipped and beau- 
tifully located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue address S. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 


New York, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
areas Music, ‘Oortiicate edmite to Vassar and Welfelon 
One and a half hours from New York. 





2th year. 
Albany, N. Y. 














HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥Y. 684 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


@th year. Prepares thorou for Coll the Govern- 
ment Academies, and business, 8. Army officer detailed 
at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
JOSEPH B. BISB. Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 
extending from SEPTEMBER Ist TO May lst. The faculty 
em the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 

HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 




















85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
Miss ng a School for Girls. 
2 ar. and Advanced Cl: 4 
for ail Pm wll A few boarding scholars ~ SS 


ember 30, 1896. 
rs. SazAH H. EMERSON, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 


A Woman of Sense and A 
Hair-Powder Plot. 


Two English plays intended for translation in: 
with Gramnsatical, Idiomatic and Dramatic nutes. Mpy Alive 
Hennequin, Ph.D., President of the New Baghend College ot 
guages, author of a series of French text-books, adapted 
and annotated French plays, ‘The Art of Play-writing,” etc. 
The author of this little book has thought the reading of 

ht be supplemented ractice in translatin 








col. 


ys mi b - | 
foquiel English into colloquial French, and so the reading of 


la: 
ore important French k 
facilitated. ch works, especially modern pose, to be 
12mo, flexible eloth, 40 cents. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale b ° 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publieher: —_ 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 








Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 

of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Stat ? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 
tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 
able gifts to Public eines Schools, and 
Academies. Write for catalogue to 


288 5th Avenue, 
FRANK HEGGER, 7% ,5th Avenue 
IMPORTER OF 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal. 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 








COUNTRY HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS. 
Swiss and French Lace and Muslin 
Curtains, 

Tapestries, Chintzes, 
Cretonnes, Shades. 


CARPETS, RUGS. 
Japanese Mattings. 


LINENS. 
Bed Spreads, Couch Pillows, 
Quilts, Summer Blankets. 


Broadway K 1 90h bt. 


NEW YORK. 





Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 





———. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulteration common to the cheap 
brands. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art. Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘A small bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
_ soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love." Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
repaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
he Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 

and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, IIL 








THE 


Remington 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





takes no liberties with its reputation. 


The New Models 





No. No. 








therefore represent a marked ad- 
vance in practical Construction, 
increased Usefulness, prolonged 
Durability, greater Economy. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 Broaoway, New York. 














